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COMMENT 


We discuss elsewhere the prospects of peace and the terms 
to which Japan will probably assent. We desire here to fix 
attention on the fact that Mr. Roosrvetr has not only 
gained a diplomatic triumph, but has gained it, as Lord 
PALMERSTON used to say, “off his own bat.” “They cannot 
say Hay did it,” is a reflection that, possibly, may flit through 
the President’s mind, as he recalls the disposition exhibited 
by certain sceptical and cynical foreign diplomatists resident 
at Washington to credit the Secretary of State with all the 
former international achievements of this Administration. 
For months an ocean has divided Mr. Joun Hay from the 
State Department, and he can have had absolutely nothing 
to do with the inception, prosecution, or fulfilment of the 
Chief Magistrate’s plan for the speedy termination of the 
war in the Far East. JTlow delicate and difficult the fune- 
tion of peace-promoter was conceived to be at this june- 
ture is evident from the fact that.not a trained diplomat 
in London or Berlin or Paris was willing to undertake it. 
Ilow, indeed, could the British or French or German govern- 
ment have made any overt effort to stop the war without 
exciting suspicion as to its motive and giving umbrage to 
one or the other combatant? Evidently the problem, if open 
to solution at all, was one to be solved with Bismarckian 
simplicity and sineerity. The President’s motives cannot be 
suspected, because the United States notoriously have no 
desire to secure a foothold on the Asiatic mainland, and be- 
cause he manifestly does net desire to establish a claim upon 
the gratitude of either of the parties to the war by becoming 
its medium of communication with the other, the réle which, 
it may be remembered, was discharged in 1898 by M. JutEs 
Campon, the French ambassador at Washington, on behalf 
of Spain. Mr. Roosrvettr does not wish to be an intermediary ; 
he does not even suggest that Washington shall be the scene 
of the direct negotiation between the parties which he urgent- 
ly advises. He has merely expressed to both -belligerents a 
willingness. to do what he properly can to aid in arranging 
the preliminaries concerning merely the time and place of 
meeting, provided the two powers concerned should feel that 
his services might be useful for that preparatory purpose. 


Besides the success of President Roosrvett’s attempt to 
persuade the parties to the Far-Eastern war to enter into 
direct negotiations with one another and to appoint pleni- 
potentiaries for the purpose, the week ending June 10 wit- 
nessed two other events of unusual importance—to wit, the 
secession of Nerway from Sweden, and the French govern- 
ment’s recognition of the fact that the German Emperor is 
able single-handed to block the arrangement with reference 
to Morocco entered into by France, Great Britain, Italy, and 
Spain. Let us glance at these events in their order. Whether 
the Storthing, or Norwegian Parliament, was, technically or 
constitutionally, warranted in proclaiming the independence 
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of Norway until such an act should have been approved at 
the general elections is a question about which opinions differ, 
according as they are formulated in Stockholm or in Chris- 
tiania. The fact remains that independence has been pro- 
claimed, and that a reunion of the two kingdoms could only 
be brought about by force. It is most improbable that forcible 
measures will be taken for the purpose, although Sweden is 
more than twice as populous as Norway, has a standing army 
about three times as large, and a navy much superior, as re- 
gards the number of vessels and the weight of armament. 
We take for granted that pacific counsels will prevail, and we 
should not be surprised if King Oscar were ultimately pre- 
vailed upon to accept the Storthing’s offer, and to allow one 
of his younger sons to assume the Norwegian crown. There 
is but little doubt that should recourse be made to the Danish 
royal family, Prince WatpemMar of Denmark would gladly 
ascend the Norwegian throne. It is well known that Nerway 
obeyed a Danish sovereign from the Union of Calmar in 
1397 up to 1814, when Denmark was constrained to cede 
Norway to Sweden. It may also be remembered that the 
Norwegians declined to be disposed of in this summary way, 
and chose the Danish prince, who was then their governor, 
to be their monarch; but Bernapvorte, who had secured the 
reversion of the Swedish crown, put down the Norwegian 
uprising without much difficulty, and in 1818, when he formal- 
ly became King of Sweden and Norway, granted the latter 
kingdom a constitution which has remained operative until 
this day. 


In respect of social organization, Norway has long differed 
protoundly trom Sweden on the one hand, and from Denmark 
on the other. Both the Danish and Swedish commonwealths 
may be said to be organized on aristocratic principles, though 
the classification is more rigid in the latter case than in the 
former. Norway, on the contrary, may be fairly described 
as a democracy. We may say roughly that there are no social 
distinctions, except such as arise spontaneously and inevitably 
from differences-in native ability, in education and oppor- 
tunity, or in wealth, inherited or acquired. The modern 
Norwegian and the modern Danish languages are much more 
closely allied to each other and to the old Norse (the tongue 
in which the Sagas were written) than is the Swedish. It is 
also to be borne in mind that the old historical and legendary 
glories of the Norwegian and the Danish Vikings are in- 
dissolubly blended. The Swedish Vikings set their faces for 
the most part eastward, and under Rurik created a realm 
in what we now call Russia. The sea-rovers of Norway and 
Denmark, on the other hand, turned the prows of their long 
ships westward, and shared between them the renown of the 
conquest of the northern and western coasts of Scotland, of 
the Shetland and Orkney islands, of the Hebrides, of the 
northern and eastern coasts of Ireland, of Iceland, Greenland, 
and Vinland, of England, and of Normandy. After the Union 
of Calmar, Denmark and. Norway gained but little prestige 
in Europe, whereas Sweden, after her secession from that 
Union, in the early part of the sixteenth century, played a 
great part on the coasts of the Baltic, in Finland, in Livonia 
and Courland, in Lithuania and Poland, and in Germany. 
Not until the nineteenth century did Sweden relinquish the 
remnant of her conquests on the European mainland. We 
have seen Denmark in our day robbed of the duchies of Hol- 
stein and Sleswig. If the three Scandinavian countries would 
recover a fraction of the importance which formerly they 
possessed, there is plainly nothing for them to do but te sferm 
a Scandinavian federation, which would have a collective 
population of about ten millions, would possess in the aggre- 
gate a considerable naval force, and would command almost 
as large a share of the world’s carrying trade as is controlled 
by Germany. in 1902 Norway’s merchant navy alone was 
larger than that of France, and larger than that of Russia 
and Holland combined. It may be that the independence 
of the Norwegian unit was an indispensable prerequisite to the 
formation of a triune confederacy. 


We have pointed out from time to time that the virtual 
extinction of Russia’s navy, the grave disablement of her 
military force, and the eclipse of the prestige once enjoyed 
by her generals and soldiers have conjointly had the effect 
of effacing her temporarily from the list of first-class Eu- 
ropean powers. We have also directed attention to the fact 

















that in proportion as Russia sank into the background, France 
would be condemned inevitably to isolation. From the hour 
when Kuropatkrn’s expulsion from Mukden was followed by 
the close approach to annihilation of Rosestvensky’s fleet, 
it became evident that the Franco-Russian League had ceased 
to be a counterpoise to the Triple Alliance, and that, so far 
as land operations were concerned, the outcome of events 
in the Far East had made Emperor Witiam II. irresistible 
in continental Europe. From this premise it was an obvious 
deduction, now recognized on the other as well as on this side 
of the Atlantic, that M. Deicasse would find himself dwelling 
in a fool’s paradise if he imagined that he could find in the 
friendship of Great Britain an equivalent for Russia’s co- 
operation. No doubt in case of need the French Republic 
could secure from a British ally both ships and money, but 
with those instruments of warfare France herself is well 
supplied. What France would have imperative need of in 
a contest with Germany would be soldiers; and long before 
the single army corps, which would constitute the maximum 
of British support obtainable, could be mobilized and placed 
upon the Continent, hundreds of thousands of Germans would 
have crossed the Rhine. All this is as patent to clear-sighted 
Frenchmen to-day as it was to onlookers yesterday, and, 
therefore, when the Sultan of Morocco, knowing himself to 
be backed by the German War Lord, declined to pay the 
slightest heed to the agreement entered into with reference 
to his dominions by France, Great Britain, Italy, and Spain, 
there was nothing for Premier Rouvier to do but to accept 
the resignation of his Minister for Foreign Affairs, and take 
upon his own shoulders the delicate and difficult task of 
readjusting his country’s foreign relations. Not unmindful 
of the pilot’s past services, but recognizing that he had nearly 
steered the French ship cf state upon the rocks, we can almost 
hear M. Rovvier saying to M. Detcasse, “ Cassio, I love thee, 
but never more be officer of mine.” 


Undoubtedly the French Premier has had his eyes well 
opened to the fact that if France wants Morocco, she can 
get it in one way only. The Emperor WiLtiaM can give her 
what, as experience has shown, the aid of Great Britain, 
Italy, and Spain would be powerless to secure for her. We 
take for granted, therefore, that M. Rouvier will make a 
virtue of necessity, and, with a show of cheerfulness, accede 
to the proposal made by Sultan Munart Anpurt Aziz that the 
so-called question of Moroceo shall be referred to a confer- 
ence of all the powers which were represented at Madrid in 
1880, and which, by the way, included Germany and the 
United States, as well as the four powers which have lately 
arrogated the possession of an exclusive interest in the mat- 
ter. M. Rovuvier will probably find it easy enough to come 
to terms with Emperor WitutAm as regards not only the 
Morocco question, but other things as well, if he ean prevail 
upon his countrymen to renounce once for all the hope of 
regaining Alsace-Lorraine, and to enter upon a frank, close, 
and permanent coalition with Germany. Now that Russia 
has ceased to have any terrors, even for Turkey, it is manifest 
that no European combination could for a moment withstand 
the tremendous might that could be exercised by the united 
armies of the German Empire and the French Republic. The 
German and French powers, if combined, could at their 
will partition the whole of the Mediterranean world, from 
the Strait of Gibraltar to the Danube and the Vistula. They 
could distribute it between them as long ago it was divided 
between the Eastern and the Western Roman Empire. If 
Germany and France were to enter into an offensive and de- 
tensive alliance, what could save Holland, Belgium, or Switzer- 
land? What could save Portugal, Spain, and Italy; or the 
Danubian principalities and what is left of the Turk’s in- 
heritance in Europe? One thing, at least, is clear to M. 
Rovuvier—namely, that as events have turned out in the Far 
East, the French Republic can gain absolutely nothing with- 
out the German Kaiser’s good-will, whereas, with his loyal 
cooperation, it might not be easy to set any limit upon French 
aggrandizement. 


Through the action of the Dominican Congress, the Santo 
Domingo affair has just entered on a new and amusing phase. 
It may be remembered that the protocol of January 20, 1905, 
under which President Roosrvetr was authorized by Presi- 
dent Morates to assume to a certain extent. and under certain 
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conditions the functions of receiver of the customs revenue 
of Santo Domingo, was neither authorized in advance nor 
subsequently accepted by our State Department. On the 
contrary, it was repudiated, and our representative at the 
Dominican capital was forthwith instructed to negotiate a 
new agreement more in consonance with our government’s 
intentions; which substituted compact, having been duly 
signed by our diplomatic agent and the Dominican Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, reached our State Department on Feb- 
ruary 15, and was sent to the Senate that very day. The 
agreement, which was embodied not in a protocol, but a 
treaty—the distinction seems, at times, wire-drawn—pro- 
vided that the United States should collect the customs 
revenues in all the ports of Santo Domingo (not covered by 
an arbitral award of July, 1904), and turn over to President 
Morates’s government fifty-five per cent. thereof to meet 
the cost of the Dominican government’s domestic administra- 
tion, the remaining forty-five per cent. being reserved for dis- 
bursement among foreign creditors. When the Fifty-eighth 
Congress came to an end on March 4 of the current year, 
the Senate had neither ratified nor rejected the treaty. 
Nevertheless, President Roosrvett, at the request of President 
Moraes, has proceeded provisionally to act under it, to the 
satisfaction both of the Dominicans and of their European 
creditors. 


So complete, indeed, is the satisfaction felt by the 
Dominicans that they. want to see the operation of the 
treaty extended to Puerto Plata, Monte Cristi, and the two 
other ports on the north coast of Santo Domingo which were 
covered by the arbitral award of July, 1904. How did that 
arbitral award come into existence? In January, 1903, while 
our Senate was in session, it was a matter of notoriety that 
our State Department entered into a protocol or “ special 
agreement ” with the Executive of the Dominican Republic, 
whereby the claim of an American corporation, the so-called 
Santo Domingo Improvement Company of New York, against 
that commonwealth was to be submitted to a board of arbi- 
trators, one of whom was to be an American citizen and 
another a Dominican citizen, while the umpire was to be 
Judge Grorce Gray, of Delaware. An award was rendered 
by this board of arbitrators in July, 1904, and in pursuance 
of it fiscal agents appointed by our State Department: are in 
charge of the custom-houses of Puerto Plata and Monte 
Cristi, and are applying their revenues to the payment of 
the debt due the American corporation. 





Now comes the Dominican Congress, and decides (on June 
10) that the protocol of January 31, 1903, under which the 
reference to arbitrators tcok place, is not binding on the 
Dominican government, because, having been merely signed 
by the Deminican Minister for Foreign Affairs and by the 
American minister at Santo Domingo, it was not a contract, 
but merely a “ project” for a contract. Moreover, the Con- 
gress has voted that even if the protocol of January 31 was 
binding, the award pronounced under it by the arbitrators 
is not, because it does not fall within the terms fixed by the 
protocol. The Dominicans, says their Congress, cannot be 
forced to pay sums of money which probably they do not owe, 
until after an adjustment of accounts, according to the vote 
of the Dominican Congress recorded on September 30, 1901, 
of which vote the Improvement Company was notified on 
October 10 of the same year. All moneys delivered by the 
Dominicans to the American government by virtue of the 
protocol and the award must, according to the Dominican 
Congress, be considered a deposit in the hands of the Amer- 
ican government until a settlement of the accounts shall have 
been made, after which the money either shall be delivered 
to the company or returned to the Dominican government. 
In the mean time all Dominican bonds in the hands of the 
Santo Domingo Improvement Company shall be forthwith 
attached ito serve 2s guarantees in case the company shall 
be found a debtor: We presume that Mr. Rooseverr will 
regard this decision cf the Dominican Congress with equanim- 
ity. There has been for some time an impression current 
in Washington that the moral validity of the claim put for- 
ward by the Santo Domingo Improvement Company would 
bear sharp investigation. The fact that the company has 
secured an arbitral award is by no means conclusive, as vide 
the Wein and La Apra claims against Mexico. 










































The solution of the troubles of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society was briefly noted in the WEEKLY last week. As 
the result of the meeting of the directors on June 9, the affairs 
of the society were put on a new footing. Mr. Hype sold 502 
shares of the stock of the society (a controlling interest) to 
Tuomas F. Ryan. The price paid for these shares was $2,500,- 
000. Speaking for the policy-holders, Mr. Ryan said: 


We purpose, upon receiving the stock, to immediately divest our- 
selves of all voting power and accomplish in substance and effect 
the plan of mutualization already approved by the Superintendent 
of Insurance. We propose to do this by conveying the stock to a 
board of trustees composed of men of such character as to com- 
mand universal confidence and having no connection with Wall 
Street, with power to vote the stock for the election of directors 
as to twenty-eight directors in accordance with the instructions 
of the policy-holders of the society, and as to the remaining twenty- 
four directors in accordance with the uncontrolled judgment of 
the trustees. This will at once accomplish the object of putting 
the control of the company in the hands of the policy-holders, and 
will eliminate entirely the one-man power, to which so much 
objection has been made. 


This plan was promptly carried out. The trustees selected 
in fulfilment of it were Grover CLEVELAND, GrorGe WESTING- 
uouse, of Pittsburg, and Justice Morcan J. O’Brien, of New 
York. All of them haye agreed to serve. As part of the 
same plan the directors elected Paut Morton, at present 
Secretary of the Navy, a director and chairman of their 
board, with ample powers to do whatever is necessary to 
reorganize the society and restore confidence in its manage- 
ment. In the hands of Mr. Morton were placed the resigna- 
tions of President ALEXANDER and Vice- Presidents Hypkr, 
TARBELL, WiILson, and McIntyre. 


The first meeting of the trustees was held in New York on 
June 15, when the deed of trust under which the new trustees 
will act was made public. The deed carries out in detail the 
promises made by Mr. Ryan to the policy-holders in his state- 
ment of June 9. It provides for the trusteeing of the stock in 
perpetuity, although the trustees are given the power to 
terminate the agreement “ whenever, in their opinion, its pur- 
poses have been accomplished or for any reason its termina- 
tion is, in their opinion, advisable.” The agreement further 
provides that the trustees are to elect twenty-eight directors as 
designated by the policy-holders, and the remaining twenty- 
four at their “uncontrolled discretion.” The danger that 
the election of directors might be controlled by the agents or 
officers of the society through a proxy committee is avoided 
by the provision that the policy-holders shall send directly to 
the trustees before the 1st of November of each year their 
choice of directors. In case of ‘vacancies in the board of di- 
rectors it is provided that the trustees shall make “ recom- 
mendations to the directors of the society as to the persons to 
be selected to fill such vacancies to the end that the pur- 
poses of this agreement may be promptly and effectually ac- 
complished.” That no delay in carrying out these provisions 
is contemplated by the trustees is shown by the letter written 
to the policy-holders by Mr. CLEVELAND on June 15, in which 
the policy-holders are urged to send their preferences for di- 
rectors at onee, so that the present vacancies in the board may 
be promptly filled. 


The terms of this agreement, under which Mr. Ryan retains 
only the right to the dividends on the stock of which he is the 
sole owner, are entirely favorable to the interests of the policy- 
holders, and should put an end once and for all to all the 
difficulties on this seore within the society. The agreement 
promises to result in perhaps a safer and better plan of mu- 
tualization than was contemplated under the terms of the 
amended charter. The consensus of opinion as gathered by 
talks with policy-holders is that Mr. Ryan has accomplished a 
great work of construction, not destruction. To sum up, it 
appears to be a fair inference that unless Mr. CLEVELAND, 
Justice O’Brien, and Mr. WestincuouskE suddenly change from 
a lifelong habit of honesty to the practice of fraud and 
treachery, the interests of the policy-holders are safe under the 
present arrangement. 


The Pacific coast reports cases of acute agitation over the 
naval victory of Japan. The San Francisco Argonaut finds 
in the annihilation of the Russian fleet an event that “may 
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No graver event has hap- 
pened, it considers, “since CHARLES Marret checked the 


well cause Christendom to pause.” 


Saracen flood at the battle of Tours.” It sees in Admiral 
Toco’s success “a menace to the entire white race; a warning 
to all the Western world.” In the San Francisco Chronicle 
of May 21 is a notice in large type of a meeting of the 
Japanese and Korean Exclusion League to select a committee 
of fifteen to manage the campaign- which the League has 
planned. It includes permanent headquarters, statistics, lit- 
erature, and branch leagues all over the Pacific coast and in 
the industrial centres of the Southern and Eastern States. 
Instances are reported in the Chronicle of the discharge of 
Japanese employees as a result of threats by this League 
at a previous meeting. to withdraw patronage from establish- 
ments in which Japanese work. The same issue of the 
Chronicle tells of a crowded convention of Japanese from all 
parts of California, gathered to fight exclusion. The argu- 
ment of the speakers was that California needs more Japanese 
than it has yet got, and that the proof of it is the prosperity 
of those who are now there. California was sufficiently pro- 
tected, a speaker said, against getting too many Japanese 
by the action of the Japanese government in limiting the 
number of passports issued to persons wishing to leave the 
country. These meetings took place a fortnight before Toco’s 
victory. While, as the result of that fight, it may be less 
easy to exclude Japanese from any country they wish to enter, 
the Pacific States may find some reassurance in the reflection 
that it is now certain that the end of the present war will 
leave open to Japanese emigration very large and important 
territory in the Asiatic mainland, to say nothing of the big 
island of Saghalien. 


In a recent correspondence with Secretary Tart, President 
Butter, of Columbia University, writes that it is the purpose 
of Columbia to spread a knowledge of Latin America by es- 
tablishing new courses of instruction and research. “ We 
are ready,” he says, “to do all that lies in our power to 
develop instruction in the Spanish language and in the his- 
tory, geography, commerce, and physical resources of Central 
and South American countries.” Secretary Tart replies that 
he will help along the plan, which he cordially approves. 
Although both letters also mention the Orient as a field which 
should be studied more carefully than ever before, the im- 
mediate preference is given to the southern republics of this 
hemisphere. A plan for the establishment of a Pan-American 
college has been brought forward in the Legislature of Texas 
—a college to be created for the express purpose of promoting 
commercial intercourse between the various New World 
countries. Last September the WerrkLy invited attention 
to “A Subject Neglected by Our Colleges,” giving reasons 
for thinking that the time was at hand when the scientific 
method of systematic study should be applied to the field 
of Latin America. It promises to come unexpectedly soon. 


Mr. Henry James lately told the Bryn Mawr girls that our 
newspapers are nothing but black eruptions of type. They 
roar, he said, like monsters; like maniacs breaking loose. 
They and the common schocls, he maintained, are in the 
same class as influences to keep the American speech crude 
and untidy. He laid down the.law to the girls about the 
method and the manner of their speech. In millions of 
American homes, he said (as reported), people who call them- 
selves educated talk about “vanillar ice-cream,” “that other 
feller,” “Cubar,” and “Portor Ricor.” Perhaps they do. 
Mr. James has penetrated far into the country and doubtless 
heard these things somewhere, He laid it to schools and 
newspapers, and called it slovenly talk, and warned the girls 
that if they would speak as they should they must pay careful 
attention to every syllable, vowel-note, and part of sentences. 
He would have them defer exhibiting the charm of uncon- 
scious speech until they had learned how to speak. Un- 
consciousness, he said, is only beautiful when perfection in 
speech has become second nature. “ What you young ladies 
should do,” he told them, “is to imitate. Don’t be afraid to 
imitate. Whenever, among the awful discords in the speech 
of those around you, there comes to your ears the music of 
some one who has the proper tone and enunciation, imitate 
that.” That was excellent counsel to a group of carefully 
educated college girls. Charm of speech—of intonation and 


































enunciation—is none too common in this land. When it 
comes it comes, like ell speech, chiefly by hearing and imita- 
tien. 


Dr. Wooprow Witson, of Princeton University, seems not 
to feel quite as Mr. James does about our newspapers. Talk- 
ing lately to a representative of the New York Herald about 
the deficiencies of college undergraduates in writing Eng- 
lish, he praised the English of the newspapers as remarkably 
good. He found it generally terse and clear and to the point, 
and was surprised that so many reporters, writing so hurried- 
ly, wrote so well. It is odd that there should be this disparity 
of impression between Dr. Witson and Mr. James. It must 
be that they have not read the same papers, or that Dr. 
Witson has been reading the editorials and stock-market 
pieces, and Mr. James the baseball news and race-track items. 
Or perhaps they have different notions about what writing 
should be. Dr. Wu.son says: “ Style in writing is something 
I do not believe in. It sets a limit to expression and sets a 
wet blanket on thought.” Mr. James has style, but his power 
of expression is limitless. Prtrer Dootey DuNNE has style; 
so has Grorce Apr, so. had the judicious Hooker, so had 
Newman, so had Izaak Watton, and Lamp, and others. But 
they expressed themselves and unblanketed plenty of thought. 
When any competent hand like Dr. Witson says he doesn’t 
believe in style in writing it means that he doesn’t believe 
in bad style. “Style” conveys to some minds only the im- 
pression of stilts, artificiality, rigidity, and hobbles. The 
way a writer writes is his style. If he writes much, he is: as 
sure to have a style of his own as he is to have a voice of his 
own. He can’t help it. 





As June progresses the colleges crowd well to the front of 
the great public platform, supplying news and having it read, 
speaking through their leaders and being heard, spreading 
themselves upon track, field, and river and having their 
operations duly chronicled in the public prints. Princeton 
commences earlier than the rest of the larger universities 
in the East. President Witson, though a layman, preached 
the Baccalaureate sermon there on June 11. The passage from 
it which has been most widely reported and discussed laid it 
down that the modern struggle for wealth is more like a 
consuming fever ihan a right function of health, and that 
our energy, stimulated in that direction to the pitch of in- 
toxication, lacks poise and overleaps the bounds both of 
prudence and of pleasure. To very much the same purpcse 
are the words of that other Princeton sage, Dr. CLEVELAND, 
conveyed in his letter of June 10 to Mr. Tuomas Ryan. 
Acceding t& Mr. Ryan’s sclicitation’ that he should serve as 
one of the three new trustees of the stock which controls the 
Equitable Society, Mr. CLEVELAND records his belief that the 
high pressure of speculation and “the madness of inordinate 
business scheming” are temptations constantly present, and 
too often successful in leading managers and directors away 
from scrupulous loyalty to the interests confided to their care. 
What happened to the Equitable he thinks liable to happen 
to other fiduciary corcerns “as long as lax ideas of respon- 
sibility in places of trust are tolerated by our people.” We 
ean better afford, he thinks, to slacken our pace than to 
abandon our old, simple American standards of honesty. 
Thus conservative sentiments seem prevalent in Princeton. 
Dr. Witson deprecates the struggle for wealth which upsets 
the judgment and the health. Dr. CLEVELAND would slacken 
a pace which imperils the old standards of honesty. 


In connection with the dissemination of these ethical senti- 
ments by Princeton laymen, it is of interest to notice that 
the settlement of the contest over the will of Mrs. Mary J. 
Wintnrop brings in $1,759,000 to the Princeton Theological 
Seminary. It seems that the seminary’s present endowment 
is $1,525,387, and it has buildings and real estate besides 
valued at $526,150. So far, then, as its finances are con- 
cerned, the Princeton Seminary is in a position to do a great 
business. It is disappointing, therefore, to, find President 
- Witson quoted as saying in reply to inquiry that while the 
profession of law holds its own in the favor of Princeton 
graduates, and the profession of medicine shows a constant 
growth in popularity, the number of candidates for the min- 
istry is perceptibly decreasing. His theological friends all 
tell him, Dr. Wirson says, that there is a great scarcity of 
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The reason is, he 
thinks, that ministers get smaller pay than the members of 


eandidates for the ministry just now. 


the other professions. That may be one reason, but we do 
not think it is the controlling one. Whatever the controlling 
reason is, the laugh seems rather to be on Princeton Seminary 
in that an aged lady’s will has more than doubled its endow- 
ment at a time when its instructions are in diminishing re- 
quest, and the most notable Princeton preaching is being done 
by laymen. 


The much-mooted alliance between Harvard and the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology has taken a forward step. 
The match has been unpopular with the students and grad- 
uates of the Institute, and the Institute faculty lately voted 
against it by an emphatic majority. Unmoved by these evi- 
dences of disinclination, the Technology Corporation agreed 
on June 9, by a vote of 20 to 12, to accept the terms of the 
proposed agreement recently drawn up by the executive com- 
mittee of the two institutions. No doubt the difference be- 
tween the faculty vote and the corporation vote was largely 
a difference beween irresponsible and responsible voters. The 
faculty vote settled nothing, but was a mere expression of 
feeling. The corporation includes a good many able and 
eminent men, who, being constrained to decide an impor- 
tant question, put their minds and consciences into it, and 
voted for the course which they thought would best promote 
education. The matter is far, however, from being settled. 
The Harvard corporation has not acted yet. Before the 
merger can go into effect Harvard must accept it, and three 
legal questions must be passed upon by the Massachusetts 
courts. 


The most difficult questions that now assail the management 
of the American colleges are how to pay the professors larger 
salaries and how to make the athletes work for nothing. 
The latter question is the harder of the two. Mr. Carnecie 
has helped with the problem of the professors’ pay, and several 
of the older universities are raising big funds to the same end; 
but to keep the athletes from drawing salaries is a more com- 
plicated matter. McClure’s Magazine, unsated by its revela- 
tions of the misdeeds of millionaires and legislators, is pub- 
lishing articles which show up the wiles by which team- 
managers and others recruit players from the great preparatory 
schools for various of the college nines, crews, and football 
teams. It is accepted thcoretically in all the colleges that 
players and contestants in intercollegiate games must be ama- . 
teurs; players, that is, who do not play, and have never played, 
for hire. Just as the Exixtns law drives the railroad lawyers 
to the concocting of devices whereby unlawful rebates may 
lawfully be paid, and drives freight-agents to dark trans- 
actions and unrevealed bargains, so the acceptance of the 
law of amateurs seems to drive the college lawyers and the 
team-managers to devices by which useful amateurs may law- 
fully be hired, or may be paid surreptitious wages without its 
coming to public knowledge. Since crowds of 30,000 or 
40,000 persons have learned to pay two dollars each to see 
football games, and nearly as much to see baseball games, 
the big colleges have had plenty of money to spend for 
athletics. 


We have therefore a brisk demand for athletic skill 
in college amateurs, a limited supply of young men, some 
of them impecunious, who possess that skill, and sundry 
large collections of money which may be reasonably con- 
sidered a product of that skill. The problem is to keep the 
skill and the money separate—to muzzle the ox that treads 
out the corn. It is contrary to. Scripture and more or less 
to nature to ds it, but. unless it was done college athletics 
would go to the dogs; so these many years the fight has been 
kept up. It is a hard fight, and probably it always will be. 
The colleges which are more scrupulous are apt to be beaten 
by the colleges which are less scrupulous, which is a bad thing 
in itself, and indirectly hurtful because it leads young men 
to be impatient of virtue. The short road to a cure would be 
to abolish gate-money, but even that would not be a certain 
cure, and the objection would be made that it would kill the 
patient. Well, then, there is no easy cure. Eternal vigilance, 
newspapers, and ten-cent magazines must be the price of 
amateur sport just as they are of liberty. 


























Are We Educating the Filipinos? 


Ir was only the other day that a newspaper correspondent de- 
scribed the attempt of our War Department to introduce a sys- 
tem of public instruction in the Philippines as a gigantic farce. 
Do the facts warrant the epithet? Unquestionably the educationat 
problem which confronted us when we assumed the guardianship 
of the people of the archipelago was one of extraordinary com- 
plexity and difficulty. Here were some eight millions of human 
beings not only racially alien to ourselves, but possessing no 
ethnical homogeneity of their own, and representing innumerable 
stages of civilization from the savagery of the Igorrote head-hunter 
upwards. The Igorrotes, the Negritos, the Moros, the Visayans, 
and the Tagals all differ from one another in color, capacity, cus- 
toms, language, and ethics. No such thing as a common medium 
of intercommunication existed. There could be no greater mis- 
take than- to suppose that the Castilian idiom had come to con- 
stitute such a medium. Mr. WILLaArp FRENCH, who contributed 
the outcome of a careful, first-hand study of the. Philippines to 
a recent number of the North American Review, testifies that, out- 
side of Manila, there is not, even in Luzon, one native in a thou- 
sand who can speak a word of Spanish. No doubt many Catholic 
schools had long been organized and established in the islands by 
the friars, but the language in which instruction was imparted 
was, for the most part, the native dialect of the region in which 
the school was situated, and only such few youths were encouraged 
to acquire a knowledge of the Spanish tongue and to make some 
progress toward a higher education as might be specially selected 
by the priests for the purpose, with a view to their future use- 
fulness in Church affairs. The American introducers, therefore, of 
an educational system in the Philippines had no alternative but 
to make English the medium of instruction. This was done; and, 
so far as a diffusion of some acquaintance with the English Jan- 
guage is concerned, the result of the experiment can by no means 
be described as farcical. Here, again, we may accept the testi- 
mony of Mr. WILLARD Frencu, who made several trips into the 
interiors of various islands, including even Mindanao, and who 
says that he never encountered a boy or girl who could not reply 
in kind to “hello” or “ good-by,” while it was a rare exception 
to receive more than an uncomprehending stare if the same 
salutations were made in Spanish. Even in the wild province of 
Isontoc, amid the mountains of Luzon, a province inhabited by 
head-hunting savages, he found ten who could speak English rea- 
sonably well to one who understood a word of Spanish. When we 
bear in mind how recently the islands came under our control 
we must accept as well founded the prediction that within a 
couple of decades the English language will have become an all- 
pervasive influence and unifying bond among the heterogeneous 
races which inhabit the archipelago. 

Not in vain, then, shall we have reared the Stars and Stripes 
in the Philippines if one consequence of our occupation shall have 
been to endow millions of human beings with a common medium 
of communication, and that, too, a language which is the key to 
all the accumulated treasures of the world’s enlightenment. Now 
let us see what progress has been effected in other ways by a sys- 
tem of public instruction which, of course, is only in its infancy. 
No doubt many of our readers will be surprised’ to learn that 
already nearly three hundred thousand Filipino children are en- 
rolled in the public schools established by the insular government, 
and that the average attendance is about a quarter of a million. 
The barrios, or district schools, which offer a three years’ course 
of primary instruction, constitute the base of the system. Pupils 
that graduate from these schools are eligible to municipal schools, 
where for three years they may pursue an intermediate course of 
instruction. They may then pass to secondary institutions which 
aim to discharge the function of high schools in the United 
States, but which also offer courses in commerce and agriculture, 
in arts and crafts. We are told that several municipal school- 
houses have carpenter shops and blacksmith shops attached to them. 
The educational system is crowned with three advanced institu- 
tions in Manila, to wit, a normal school, a school of arts and 
trades, and a nautical school. The purpose of the first-named 
seminary, as the name implies, is to train native teachers; there 
are already no fewer than six hundred boys and girls undergoing 
such preparation. In the school of arts and trades, our authority, 
Mr. WILLARD FRENCH, who had been assured that the Filipinos 
were too lazy and shiftless to be taught useful callings which re- 
quired any power of concentration, found scores of boys sweating 
in the metal and woodworking departments, at machine practice, 
or at plumbing, carpentering, and steam and electric engineering; 
or delving in architecture, stenography, typewriting, and_ tel- 
egraphy. He observed that not a few of the youths were able to 
do things and make things like experts. In the third of the 
higher-grade schools, the nautical-—-which has a great part to 
play, inasmuch as the coast-line of the islands is actually longer 
than the coast-line of the United States—the visitor encountered 
students. from twenty-two different provinces, a conclusive proof 
of the extent to which the opportunities presented by the institu- 
tion were appreciated. If the significance of all the facts here 
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outlined be fairly weighed it will be conceded, we imagine, that 
not farcical, but remarkable, progress has been made in the gigantic 
task of transplanting into the Philippines the complex and elaborate 
school system of the United States. 





Anarchists and their Whims 


Ir would be interesting to know by what logical process—if by 
any logical process at all—the Paris anarchists make selection of 
those kings whom it is attempted to do away with on their visits 
to the gay capital, and pass others by. Within the last ten years— 
since the death of President Carnor at the hands of an anarchist 
assassin, Which event occurred, however, in Lyons—more than a 
dozen reigning monarchs have visited Paris, and attempts have 
been made upon the lives of but three—the Czar of Russia, the 
Shah of Persia, and the King of Spain. In-October, 1897, there 
were present in the City of Light no less than four sovereigns, 
all at one gladsome time, those of Belgium, Servia, Bulgaria, and 
Siam. 

The first-named, King Lroponp, has been for years a frequent 
visitor, and he is a familiar figure in the streets, often with a 
single companion, on foot or driving an automobile. Epwarp of 
England has also made many excursions to Paris as Prince of 
Wales, and has only recently paid his second visit since his accession 
to the throne. The late Queen Vicrorta would have been an easy 
mark for anarchists during her memorable interview with Presi- 
dent FAuRE in the Paris suburbs in 1887. The King of. Sweden, 
on his visit to the exposition of 1900, drove about the streets in 
an open carriage, day after day, unescorted save by members of 
his own household, and the King of Greece came and went as he 
pleased at the same period, as he has on other occasions. Since 
the exposition the Khedive of Egypt, the King of Italy, and the 
King of Portugal have been in the French capital, and the Shah 
has made a second visit. Aside from these royalties, an ex-king 
and a pretender to the throne relinquished by the other (whose 
pretensions have since been realized) were residents of Paris and 
well-known flaneurs of the boulevards—MILAN, once ruler of Servia, 
and PETER, now the incumbent of the throne. To none of these 
has the Paris anarchist paid hostile attention. 

Of course the first principle of anarchy, as implied in the word, 
is the removal of the heads of ‘governments, be they the most lib- 
eral of presidents or the most despotic of monarchs—but on what 
grounds is one marked for assassination and another permitted to 
go unmolested? The Czar of Russia, whom, on his visit to Paris 
im 1896, an anarchist lay in wait for with a bomb, and the Shah 
of Persia, who was shot at there in 1900, are both absolute mon- 
archs; and, as such-—according to the view that the henevolent mis- 
sion of anarchism is to bring about better conditions for the 
masses of the people—ought to be placed under a special ban, but 
that rule would apply to the King of Siam, and theoretically, per- 
haps, to the Khedive. The King of Spain comes of a line of 
despots, though what his personal views of the functions of gov- 
ernment are remains to he discovered, and he numbers many 
anarchists among his subjects, but so does the King of Italy, 
whose father was murdered by these miscreants only five years 
ago. And why is the King of the Belgians exempt? The King 
of Greece ought to be a particularly obnoxious person, since he is 
not only a king himself, but is allied to many of the other reign- 
ing families of Europe. Perhaps the anarchists allowed the late 
Queen and the present King of England to visit Paris unmolested, 
on the assumption that the head of the British government is not 
the reigning monarch. Then the kings of Portugal, of Servia, and 
of Bulgaria may have been considered as too small fry, and the 
same contention might apply to Mitan and Peter. However, the 
conclusion of the whole matter seems to be that the Paris anarchist 
is the creature not of duty, but of whim. 





Does Life-Insurance Cost too Much? 


Tue minds of American men have lately been directed to the 
life-insurance problem with a vehemence which is likely to have 
permanent results. Not only the troubles of a single company have 
excited attention, but the whole matter of life-insurance has been 
deeply and persistently considered. 

Life-insurance ought to be just as cheap as.is consistent with 
perfect safety. No interest connected with it is comparable in im- 
portance with the interest of the policy-holder. In the current 
number of the World’s Work Mr. 8. S. Prarr records that of the 
disbursements of thirty-one American life companies in 1904, 
63.7 per cent. went to the policy-holders and 36.3 per cent. 
was expended for costs of administration. Of these costs 17.7 
per cent. was for commissions. 

Granting that these figures are true, is there any good reason 
why 36.3 per cent. of the policy-holders’ money should go for ex- 
penses of administration, and especially why 17.7 per cent. should 
be paid in commissions? It costs more than this to sell books. 
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MEN PROMINENT IN THE REORGANIZATION OF THE 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


Paul Morton, retiring Secretary of the Navy and chairman-elect of the Equitable Board of Directors, was born in Detroit 


in 1857. He began his business career as a clerk in the office of the Boston and Maine Railway, and subsequently served 
as General Freight Agent and General Passenger Agent of that road. In 1890 he was General Freight Agent of the Chicago, 
Burlington, and Quincy Railroad, and eight years later became Second Vice-President of the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé 
Railroad. Ea-President Cleveland, who has been chosen one of the new trustees of the Equitable, reenters public life for the 
first time since his retirement in 1897. Justice Morgan J. O’Brien has been a-judge of the trial division of the Supreme Court 
of New York since 1896, his present term expiring in 1915. Mr. George Westinghouse, who was born in 1846, has been prom- 
inent in the industrial world for many years. He is president of the Westinghouse Manufacturing Company of Pittsburg 
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The Land-Grabbers 





Exposure of the Conspiracy to steal Millions of Acres of Land 


O steal whole sections 


of public lands, to 
grab great tracts 


worth millions of dol- 

lars, hatching the 

plots for the consummation of 
the crimes under the very roof 
of the General Land Office at 
Washington, seems an incredi- 
ble feat of crookedness to be 
attempted even by past grand 
masters in the art of thievéry. 
Yet that is what the land- 
grabbers have done. The dep- 
redations of these thieves are 
so extensive, reaching into so 
many States and Territories, 
that the exposé, when we real- 
ize the full force of it, comes 
to us as a_ stupendous, an 
astounding revelation of crime. 
For a clear understanding of 
the situation let us bring be- 
fore our minds for a moment 
the theatre of these swindling 
operations. Stretching away 
to the west and the southwest 
lies the public domain. If we 
take a map of the United States 
we can trace in certain States 
and Territories within the half- 
circle of a hand the land 
wealth of the nation. Nearly 
eight hundred and forty - two 
million acres comprise the un- 


appropriated and unreserved 
public lands—one-half of the 
entire area of the country. 


Here is a land value, at the 
lowest governmental rates, of 
more than $1,052,000,000—one 
and one-third times the value 
of the annual output of all the 


gold, silver, copper, zinc, lead, and coal mines in the United States. 
But the real value of the lands is even greater than this, for 
within them are other great mines of these minerals. 
the lands are rich in gilsonite, iron, and other metals. 
some of them are broad grazing plains, fertile soil, and thick 
They are the choicest lands of the country. 
the fields that lured the land-grabbers. 

t would be a difficult matter at this time for any one accurately 
to estimate the amount and the value of all the Jands stolen and 
attempted to be stolen from the United States. 
official who has been actively engaged in following the land-thieves 


timber. 


from the United States Government 
By Frederick Boyd Stevenson 

















IE. A. Hitchcock, Secretary of the Interior, who has charge 
of the Land-fraud Investigations 


lic domain. 
in high official positions, trusted 
Some of They combined by the score, by 
Upon 


These were men, and composed of members of 


and private citizens. 


A government the United States Senate. 


perjury, forgery, bribery, treason to defraud their country. 
organized a gigantic land ring backed by wealthy and influential 


the 


state- 
ment that had the frauds in 


is authority for 
one particular line not been 
discovered the monetary 
amount of these depredations 
would have reaehed $20,000,000 
or $25,000,000—perhaps more. 
One combination of men im- 
plicated in these deals acquired 
300,000 acres of Jand in Oregon 
alone; and fraudulent applica- 
tions were made for 240,000 
acres of school lands in Cali- 
fornia. It would be a conserva- 
tive estimate, therefore, to say 
that attempts have been made 
to obtain fraudulently more 
than 1,000,000 acres of land in 
these two States alone. In 
Arizona, Utah, Colorado, Ne- 
vada, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington, New Mexico, and Wyo- 
ming also, with a total area 
of more than 375,000,000 acres 
of public land, great tracts of 
land have been illegally ac- 
quired, not only from the Fed- 
eral government, but from the 
State and Territorial govern- 
ments. Vast coal-fields have 
been grabbed, rich mines have 
been looted, mining claims have 
been appropriated without au- 
thority, and huge gilsonite de- 
posits have been leased by 
shamefully irregular methods. 
Hundreds of thousands of acres 
of the finest grazing-lands of 
the United States have been 
fenced in by cattlemen without 
leave or license, and hundreds 
of thousands of feet of timber 
have been stolen from the pub- 


As for the land-grabbers themselves, they are men 


employees of the government. 
the hundred; they committed 
They 


State Legislatures, government 


officials, United States commissioners, special land-agents, notaries, 
I The trail led to the head of the General 
Land Office, into the National House of Representatives, and into 


It was necessary for the conspirators, in order to bring about 

















A Scene in Oklahoma Territory just before the Opening of Government Lands to Settlement 
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these land frauds, to work on one general system. This method 
was made easy by the laws of the United States. When the 
_enabling act admitting a State to the Union is passed, a certain 


tract known as “school land” is granted to the new State. The- 


State officials may dispose of it as they see fit. It is usually sold 
for $1 25 to $2 50 an acre. 

Another law that plays an important part in the land frauds is 
known as the forest-reserve act, by which there may be set aside 
by Presidential preclamation public lands in the States and Ter- 
ritories to be preserved as forests. The usual method of creating 
a forest reserve from the school land of a State is to grant to 
the State other public land in lieu of that withdrawn. In the 
event that the State has already issued patents to private indi- 
viduals for this land, or any part of it, the government issues 
“scrip ” to such holders—that is, it allows them to take up other 
lands owned by the United States, in place of these State school 
lands withdrawn for the forest reserve. Here is where the land- 
grabbers found their easiest way. to defraud the government. 

The “school” lands are frequently worthless. In Oregon and 
California, for example, where the greater part of this particular 
method of land-grabbing was carried on, many of the lands were 
located in the mountainous regions of the States. On the other 
hand, the lands given in exchange by the government are the choicest 
in the country. The school lands cost the conspirators $1 25 an 
acre. The government lands received in exchange were worth 
from $5 to $25 an acre, sometimes more. State law provides that 
after an application for purchase of school lands has been legally 
filed the applicant may assign the land to whomsoever he pleases. 
In this way hundreds of thousands of acres of school lands were 
assigned to the men who had planned the wholesale raids on the 
public domain. 

These school lands, however, were useless to the land-grabbers 
unless they were subsequently withdrawn for forest reserves and 
exchanged for valuable lands. Usually the forest reserves are made 
on recommendation of the land-agents in the State or. Territory 
where the reserve is to be created. Now if the land-grabbers 
knew in advance just where the forest reserve was to be located 
they could secure the school lands and get “scrip” in exchange 
for them. And this is exactly what they did in collusion with 
certain land-agents and employees of the General Land Office. 

In order to conduct these extensive deals to a successful termina- 
tion it was necessary to employ a number of persons perfectly con- 
versant with the modus operandi of the General Land Office and 
familiar with the State and Federal land laws. 

One of these experts was Joost H. Schneider. He was a con- 
fidential employee of the firm of Frederick A. Hyde and John A. 
Benson of San Francisco, from 1879 to 1902. The business of the 
firm was real-estate brokerage and buying and selling forest lieu- 
land scrip. Schneider quarrelled with his employers in 1902 be- 
cause they refused to raise his salary, and he went to Tucson, 
Arizona, where he engaged in the real-estate business on his own 
account. That spring he wrote letters to the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, who at that time was Binger Hermann, now 
Congressman from the First District of Oregon, stating that he 
had participated in extensive land frauds while empioyed by Hyde 
and Benson, and if the government would send a special agent 
to him he would furnish all the details of the transactions. 
Evasive answers were sent to these letters. Finally Schneider be- 
came so persistent in his demands for an investigation, charging, 
among other things, that some one in the employ of the General 
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Land Office had been giving out information and secretly assisting 
Benson to obtain title to certain public lands, that Commissioner 
Hermann directed Special Agent S. J. Holsinger to proceed to 
Tucson and take up the matter. 

In September, 1902, Holsinger made his report. In this he stated 
that Schneider told him that Hyde, not content with the legiti- 
mate business he was doing, conceived the idea of securing school 
lands by locating them with what is known as “dummies.” The 
first work, he said, was done in the Sierra Forest Reserve, Cali- 
fornia. In order to secure names to attach to the applications 
advertisements were inserted in the San Francisco papers for 
stenographers and bookkeepers, and, as high salaries were prom- 
ised, many answers were received. The names signed tu these 
applications were clipped from the letters, and formed the basis 
for the signatures of the “dummy” land-buyers. Schneider ad- 
mitted having forged names to the “dummy” applications for 
land. Under this fraudulent process the business of Hyde and 
Benson grew so rapidly that, in order to keep up the supply of 
lieu-land scrip, they decided, Schneider said, to make their own 
forest reserves in conformity with their own ideas and interests. 
Every possible influence was used to create these reserves. 
Schneider alleged it had been decided that not only should some of 
the government agents in the field be “ fixed,” but that Henry P. 
Dimond, a lawyer employed by Hyde, should be sent to Washing- 
ton to interest department clerks, so the firm would know every 
move made in the General Land Office. Dimond went to Washing- 
ton, and, according to Schneider’s statement, soon notified Hyde 
that he had made a satisfactory arrangement with a clerk in the 
department, who was to furnish the information, with the under- 
standing that when the scrip was secured the clerk was to receive 
two cents an acre for his services. 

The “dummy” locations on the school lands were not filed in 
the State land offices until word was received from Washington 
that the recommendation for the forest reserve had been forwarded 
to the President. They were then rushed through with the con- 
nivance of certain State land officers, who received a commission 
previously agreed upon. - Schneider stated that two of the gov- 
ernment agents were furnished with maps of these reserves as pro- 
posed by Hyde. He said that he himself, at the suggestion of 
Hyde, actually drew the map of the proposed Lassen Forest Re- 
serve, and that the first map was destroyed and an amended map 
prepared, to exclude certain lands owned by wealthy men, who 
threatened to start a strong opposition movement against the 
reservation. 

While Schneider made many sensational statements, one of the 
most startling of them all was that three-fourths of the school 
entries in the Cascade Forest Reserve in Oregon, all the school 
section entries in the Lake Tahoe Forest Reserve, and most of them 
in Zaca Lake, Pine Mountain, and the additions made to the 
Jacinto Forest Reserve were bogus. 

When Holsinger’s report reached the General Land Office, in 
June, 1902, Hermann filed it away and said nothing. There it 
rested till an incident arose that started a vigorous investiga- 
tion into the land frauds. This investigation, by the way, was 
not instituted by Binger Hermann. 

A short time after Holsinger, the special agent, made his report 
Secretary Hitchcock received his first intimation that all was not 
well in the General Land Office, and he immediately began a. per- 
sonal investigation. First he sent for Hermann, and demanded that 
the suppressed report be produced at once. Upon reading. the 
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A Land Office in Government Territory about to be opened to the Public 


charges made by the special agent he peremptorily demanded 
Hermann’s resignation. ‘The commissioner begged for a few weeks’ 
time in which to arrange his personal affairs, and it was granted 
to him, and during this time, it is charged by the Interior De- 
partment, he destroyed thirty-five or forty letter-press copybooks, 
containing information that would now be very useful tothe gov- 
ernment in prosecuting the land-fraud cases. These public docu- 
ments were destroyed in January, 1903, and in March, 1905, Her- 
mann was indicted by the Federal grand jury in the District of 
Columbia for this offence, having been previously indicted on 
other charges of complicity in the land frauds. 

This was the beginning of the investigation of the land-fraud 
conspiracy. Seeretary Hitchcock at once sent Arthur B. Pugh, 
an assistant United States attorney, and Harry E. Steece, a special 
agent of the General Land Office, to the Pacific coast in January, 
1903. to make a preliminary examination into the charges. Their 
report, while confirming what the Secretary already partly knew, 
was not strong enough in evidence to warrant criminal proceed- 
ings against those suspected. Schneider had changed his mind, for 
some mysterious reason, and now refused to have anything further 
to say on the subject. It was evident that the skilful work of a 
detective was necessary to follow up the scant clues available and 
make criminal prosecutions possible. 

So it was that at this period of the proceedings John E, Wilkie, 
chief of the United States Secret Service, was called in. 

“ T want the very best man you have in the service, Mr. Wilkie,” 
said the Secretary of the Interior. 

“] will send William J. Burns to you,” said Wilkie. 

That was the beginning of one of the most creditable and most 
remarkable achievements in detective work ever carried out to a 
successful termination. Burns is a stockily built, athletic, clean- 
cut, and clear-headed man of about forty-five. He has been con- 
nected with every case of importance operated by the United 
States Secret Service for the last twenty years. But of all the 
eases on which he has worked none proved so difficult as the Jand- 
fraud cases, At every step some one was trying to trip him, and 
when it was found he could not be tripped, hands were stretched 
out, and the hands were filled with money. It might as well have 
been offered to the Indian on the dome of the Capitol. 

In the beginning of the investigation Mr. Burns spent a month 


in the Interior Department learning the technical details of land- 
office work. While thus engaged he obtained the confession of J. 
J. Barnes, who had been employed in the General Land Office at 
Washington for thirty-five years. This was the first substantial 
step made toward unearthing the conspiracy. 

With the foundation thus obtained Burns went to California, 
Oregon, and several other Western States. Then, when he had the 
details well in hand, he suddenly confronted B. F. Allen, the forest 
superintendent at Los Angeles, who for many years had been a 
trusted agent of the Interior Department. From him Burns ob- 
tained a confession in which, it is said, his eonnection with Fred- 
erick A. Hyde was fully shown. 

The next visit was paid to Grant I. Taggart, a forest superin- 
tendent who had also borne an excellent reputation. Mr. Burns 
reported that Taggart detailed how he had established the bound- 
aries of the forest reservations at the request of John A. Benson. 

Now, well fortified with information relating to the land frauds, 
Burns returned to Washington, and began a sharp examination 
of certain clerks whom he suspected of, being in the pay of the 
ring. Among those questioned were W. D. Harlan, chief of the 
Special Service Division of the General Land Office, having under 
his charge the special agents whose duties are to investigate all 
depredations of public Jands, and William E. Valk, who had charge 
of the lieu selections. Both clerks admitted their connections with 
certain members of the land ring. Under Burns’s direction, Harlan 
wrote a decoy letter to Benson, who immediately came to Wash- 
ington, and interviewed Harlan and Valk, presenting each with a 
considerable sum of money. The money was handed over to Burns, 
marked for identification, and Benson was arrested. He was taken 
before the United States Commisisoner, giving bonds for $5000, 
which he defaulted, leaving on an early train for New York. 
In the mean time the grand jury in the District of Columbia in- 
dicted him on the charge of bribing the two clerks. 

A few weeks after this—in February, 1904—Ilyde, Benson, 
Dimond, and Schneider were indicted for conspiracy to defraud 
the United States out of large tracts of public lands. 

In the mean time Burns had followed Benson to New York and 
again arrested him, but he fought the removal proceedings from 
one court to another until they finally reached the United States 
Supreme Court. Hyde and Dimond were arrested in San Fran- 




















A View of the same Town on the Morning after the Opening 
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cisco, where proceedings were instituted against them to secure 
their removal to the District of Columbia for trial. 

An incident in the arrest of Henry P. Dimond shows the shrewd 
methods that Burns employed in working out the clues in the land 
cases. One day the Secretary of the Interior handed to the de- 
tective two anonymous letters, and asked if there was any way 
to ascertain who wrote them. 

“ Have you saved the envelopes?” queried the detective. 

The Secretary replied in the affirmative, and handed them to him. 
The envelopes in the land cases were dated at San Francisco, and 
Burns inserted two personal advertisements in one of the news- 
papers of that city in answer to the letters. He received an answer, 
in which enough was said to lead him to suspect that Dimond was 
the writer of the letters. Up to this time there had been no in- 
tention of indicting Dimond, but upon getting this clue the de- 
tective hastened to California and arrested him. 

When Dimond was put on the witness stand before the United 
States Commissicner he was charged with having written the 
anonymous letters. This he emphatically denied. One of the let- 
ters was printed by hand to conceal the identity of the writer. 
The letter was produced in evidence, and Dimond was asked to 
print a specimen from it, which he did with his right hand, the 
result being that the copy did not in the least resemble the original. 
The detective, however, had learned that Dimond was left-handed, 
and at the critical juncture he leaned over the table and whispered 
to the attorney for the prosecuticn, 

“Have him print it with his left hand.” 

This advice was followed, and the copy that was then produced 
was almost an exact reproduction of the original letter. In the end, 
Dimond was held for removal to Washington, 

While these land frauds were being committed in California, 
other land depredations—perhaps even on a larger scale—were 
being carried on in Oregon. The methods of swindling the govern- 
ment out of land in that State consisted in preparing fraudulent 
surveys, apparently on behalf of individuals who existed only in 
the imagination of the swindlers; securing by perjured testimony 
title to thousands of acres of worthless land, afterward withdrawn 
for forest reserves; acquiring great tracts of land by corporations 
by means of “dummies,” who commuted and transferred their 
alleged interests to their principals; and by fencing off public 
land to the exclusion of settlers. 


The first Passenger-train passing through a newly settled Western Town on Government Land 


For many years the surveying of government land in Oregon 
was a profitable business in a small way, the bulk of the work 
being done by a clique known as the “ Oregon City Crowd.” The 
leader of this crowd was Henry Meldrum, one time surveyor- 
general of the State, and perfectly conversant with all the ins 
and outs of-the business. Before Meldrum occupied the office it 
was held by General Habersham, who left all the work and the 
management of it to his chief clerk, George Waggoner. Nearly 
all the surveying contracts in Oregon were let by Waggoner, on 
behalf of the surveyor - general, to Meldrum and others of the 
“Oregon City Crowd.” The frequency and the rapidity with 
which these surveying contracts were taken and finished by Mel- 
drum, the eagerness with which Chief Clerk Waggoner, acting as 
Surveyor-General, approved of them, and the ease with which 
they glided through the department of the General Land Commis- 
sioner at Washington began to attract unfavorable attention. One 
suspicious circumstance was especially noticeable: the affidavits 
of the supposed settlers in central Oregon were, in the majority 
of instances, drawn up at Portland, Mollalla, and Oregon City, 
hundreds of miles from the lands alleged to have been surveyed, 
but conveniently near the home of Meldrum. 

About this time, when Washington was beginning to observe 
the manner in which the surveys were being made, Binger Hermann 
appointed D. W. Kinnard a special examiner of surveys, and de- 
tailed him to make an investigation in- Oregon. Kinnard was a 
member of the “ Oregon City Crowd.” Later on he, with Meldrum, 
Waggoner, and others, was indicted for complicity in these sur- 
veys. Not only was the government charged up with surveys said 
to have been made on lava-beds, where neither man nor wolf 
could live, but it is also charged that some of these spots were 
never visited at all, and that the only form of reality taken by the 
surveys was on the bills of expenses sent to: Washington. 

Two years ago General Habersham retired as Surveyor-General, 
and was succeeded by Henry Meidrum. Meldrum’s administration 
did not seem to increase the confidence of the government in the 
Oregon office, and A. R. Greene, a special agent, was sent out there 
by the Department of the Interior to make a full investigation 
into the situation. The result of this investigation was numerous 
indictments and the breaking up of the “ Oregon City Crowd” in 
the surveying business. 

(Continued on page 919.) 
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opening of a new Town 
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King Oscar II. of Sweden at “ Rosendale,” his Country Crown-Prince Gustaf of Sweden (holding the Field-glasses), 
Palace, near Stockholm his Brother Prince Carl (on his Left), and General Rappe, 
ex-Minister of War 


























Frince Gustat Adolt 
Citizens of Stockholm greeting Crown- Prince Gustaf and Prince Gustaf Adolf, Son of the Crown-Prince, talking with 
Prince Eugene (the King’s Fourth Son), on their Way to a Colonel of the Army during Army Mancwvres 
their Carriage 


PROMINENT MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL HOUSE OF SWEDEN, FROM 
WHICH NORWAY HAS JUST PROCLAIMED INDEPENDENCE 


On June 7 the Norwegian Storthing, or Parliament, declared a dissolution of the union . between Norway and Sweden, an- 
nouncing that Norwegians would no longer recognize the King of Sweden as their ruler. It was announced that, for the 
present, the Norwegian State Council would assume the governmental powers formerly vested in the King of Sweden. The 
plan of the new Norwegian executive body is to nominate a prince of the House of Bernadotte as Norway’s new ruler 

From stereugraphs copyright, 1905, by Underwood & Underwood 
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The Finish of the Great American Stakes, for Two-year-olds, won by Mr. H. P. Whitney’s “ Burgomaster ” 
























“ Hylas” (winner), “Flying Buttress,’ and “Rube” taking the first Jump in the Greater New York Steeplechase 









































The Finish of the Broadway Stakes, won by Mr. James McLaughlin’s “ Oaford,” S. 8S. Brown’s “ Agile,’ Second 


CLOSE OF THE RACING MEET AT GRAVESEND 


Following the close of the spring race meeting at Belmont Park on May 24, the interest in Eastern racing has centred in 
the carly summer meet at Gravesend, Long Island, lasting from May 25 to June 14. The photographs illustrate recent events at 


Gravesend—the finish of the Great American Stakes, for two-year-olds, won by Mr. Harry Payne Whitney’s “ Burgomaster ” ; 

the finish of the Broadway Stakes, won by Mr. James McLaughlin’s “Oaford”; and a scene during the Greater New York vA 

Steeplechase, won by Mr. Thomas. Hitchcock, Jr.’s, “ Hylas” y 
Photographs by Penfield / 
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New Plans 


for Princeton 


By Woodrow Wilson 


President of Princeton University 


HE object of the preceptorial system is to prevent the dis- 

integration of the university, its disintegration in that 

essential feature of all vital teaching, the intimate ac- 

quaintance and contact of pupil and teacher. Mere in- 

crease of numbers separates them. As a university grows 
in numbers professors and students draw apart, have hardly a 
speaking acquaintance with one another. Lectures bring them 
into the same room, but not into vital touch. No matter how 
strong and interesting a lecturer may be, his contact with his hear- 
ers is not personal: they are only an audience, and get only such 
flavor of his personality as may inevitably get into the sentences 
he utters, into the tone and manner in which he utters them. 
Even when he meets his classes in small sections for quizzes, reci- 
tations, oral tests, the contact is hardly more intimate. There is 
a stiffness about the intercourse, a formality, a-restraint: he sits 
behind a desk upon a dais; they sit in rows in front of him, and 
are prodded to expose their ignorance. 

The small college escapes this difficulty, in large part by very 
reason of its smallness. _The total number of its students is 
small; the instructors generally meet their pupils in many dif- 
ferent classes; teachers and pupils become personally known to 
each other by constant contact and daily meetings in many places. 
The vitality and fruitfulness of their contact arise out of their 
acquaintance with one another, the impression the -personality of 
the teacher makes upon the pupil. and the direct appeal the pupil’s 
needs makes to the teacher’s interest and sympathy: the profit is 
not derived from the formal intercourse of the class-room so much 
as from the persenal touch and the mutual understanding which 
exist because of their knowledge of each other outside of the 
class-room. 

The large university, teeming with hundreds of growing young- 
sters, ought not to forego this fruitful process of comradeship 
if it can possibly get the advantage of it by any feasible arrange- 
ment. The other advantages of the large university are so great,— 
its larger library, its greater variety of gifted men, its quicken- 
ing life amidst the hosts of its graduates and undergraduates, its 
ampler resources, and completer equipment; it should find a way by 
which its students may be given an intimate use of these things 
instead of being held off at arm’s length, as if their very multitude 
made the full use of the university by them impossible. Inti- 
mate access to their teachers is the first and chief step by which 
to bring this about. Graduate students have it already; urider- 
graduates should have it too. 

It is Prineeton’s plan, with this object in view, to add at onee 
to her teaching force, to add fifty “ preceptors,’—as she will 
call them, for want of a better name,—whose special duty it shall 
be to deal with their pupils outside of the class-room. The pre- 
ceptors are to be members of the faculty, not distinguishable from 
the rest in rank and privilege, and. the present members of the 
faculty are to undertake preceptorial work in order that the new 
and closer contact may be brought about all along the line; but 
for the new men the preceptorial work will be the chief function. 
It will be their duty to take the students in the several depart- 
ments, either singly or in groups, and by every serviceable method 
give them counsel, guidance, and stimulation in their work. Dull 
men and very bright and ambitious men they will probably have 
to take singly. Groups will have to be made up by careful classi- 
fication, combining men of like training, acquirements, and apti- 
tudes. But the object will be always the same,—not to hear 
“recitations” on fixed text-books, but to discuss, to sift, to test 
the reading done by the men in their several courses, so that the 
men may feel that the preceptors are in some sense their fellow 

students and friendly guides in their outside reading, the reading 
by which lectures are to be supplemented and the more formal 
discussion of the class-room broadened and made part of an in- 
dependent scheme of study. By such means college work may 
be made to seem something more than a sublimated kind of school 
work, and may be made to rest not upon the dictum of the 
teacher in the class-room or of the author of a particular text- 
book, but upon something like first-hand acquaintance with the 
chief authorities on the several subjects studied. 


It is the tutorial system of Oxford adapted to 
tions and to the traditions of American colleges. 


American condi- 
The lecture and 
the formal class exercise are not to be abandoned, but they are 
to be very much less relied on, are to be considered only a part, 
and that not the chief part, of the process of college instruction. 
The chief part is to be the reading done with the preceptors. 
There will naturally be a great dea! of written work connected 


with it. The preceptors wili certainly find that the most service- 
able way of ascertaining what reading the men are doing, and 
with how much thoroughness and intelligence they are doing it, 
is to require written reports of them, brief, it may be, but definite, 
critical, at once a collation of what they have been reading and 
a commentary upon it. These reports will incidentally be judged 
as pieces of English, as well as with reference to their adequacy 
and accuracy. If they are incorrectly or inelegantly written, they 
will be given back to be rewritten; and if any man cannot express 
himself accurately and with some degree of propriety and elegance, 
he will be handed over to the English department for fundamental 
drill. It is one of the reproaches of our American colleges and 
universities that their graduates are not trained in the correct use 
of their mother tongue. “Theme writing ”’—that is, constant, de- 
liberate exercise in English composition,—does not seem to supply 
the training that is necessary. Its most radical defect is that 
it is a means for making men write for the sake of writing, for 
the sake of the language and the style. The object of the use of 
language, the only legitimate object of the development of style, 
is the release of ideas, the clear statement of fact, the adequate 
embodiment in words of some image or conception of the mind. 
The reports of the students to their preceptors will furnish at 
least a natural motive for expression, and will furnish, besides, a 
great variety of themes which must be taken seriously. When 
every piece of written work done in the. university, examination 
papers included, is required to be in correct English, the English 
department of the university can afford to give over its labdrious 
addiction to ‘“ themes.” 

Another thing which is expected to give naturalness to the pre- 
ceptorial system is that the preceptors are not to set the examina- 
tions, but are to read with their men in subjects upon which their 
colleagues set the tests; and the examinations are to be upon sub- 
jects, not upon a particular course of lectures merely, delivered 
by the examiner. The lectures are to be only one means of setting 
forth the subjects, one means of stimulating interest in great 
fields of study: the chief means is to be conferences with the pre- 
ceptors, following no cut-and-dried routine, limited to no single 
text-book or view, but intended to give the men at least an intro- 
duction to the literature of the subjects considered. 

The rule, moreover, is not to be that for each subject a man 
will have a particular preceptor. At Princeton the students select 
“ departments” of study, and the “ departments” are as inclusive 
as “ philosophy,” “history and politics,” “ classics,” and ‘ mod- 
ern languages.” Each undergraduate is to be assigned to one 
preceptor for all the courses or studies of his department, in order 
that he may have at least an adequate conception of their ¢o- 
ordination, their connection, their, vital union as a body of 
studies. 

Such reading, so free from artificial trammels and done in con- 
stant conference with helpful scholars, ought to impart to study 
a new reality, ought to give college men a sense of having been 
emancipated from school and mere tutelage, and given the re- 
sponsibilities as well as the opportunities of maturity. They are 
challenged to read, to look about them in great subjects, and dis- 
cover the world of thought. No doubt more work will be done 
under the new stimulus than is done now, but it will not, if 
properly directed, be burdensome, dull, a task, a matter of re- 
luctance, as too much college work is now. It is really a pleasure 
to use your mind, if you have one, and many a man who now never 
dreams what fun it is to have ideas and to explore the world of 
thought, may be expected, in his intercourse with his preceptors, 
to find learning a rare form of enjoyment, the use of his faculties 
a new indulgence. He may even discover his soul, and find its 
spiritual relations to the world of men and affairs. 


Books and Bookmen 


By James 


T must be gratifying to those who hailed the rise of Booth 
Tarkington some five years ago and “named a star,” to 
observe his recent literary activity after a disquieting lapse 
of silence. In all, he has published six books during that 
time, but it must be remembered that of these only two 
are, strictly speaking, novels, namely, The Gentleman from Indiana 
and The Two Vanrevels. Monsieur Beaucaire and The Beautiful 
Lady—the latter appeared in two numbers of HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
at the beginning cf the year, and is now issued in book form—are 
scarcely more than short stories, and Cherry is a novelette. In 
the Arena, published in the spring, is a book of short stories 
arising from the author’s observation of political phases. It is 
therefere evident that Mr. Tarkington cannot be accused of hurry- 
ing into print on the heels of his first suecessful venture in fiction, 
nor has it yet appeared that he has given us his strongest and 
most mature work or exhausted the powers of his creative im- 


MacArthur 


agination. It is true that Monsieur Beaucaire and The Beautiful 
Lady are little masterpieces which command the admiration and 
respect of all lovers of literature, and that their artistic expression 
of a romantic incident is beyond criticism, perfect in conception 
and execution, marked by distinction and a fine imaginative qual- 
ity. As a nation we are proud to be so distinguished in letters 
by their American authorship. It is also true that the half-dozen 
studies in Jn the Arena which found perforce, by an instinct the 
author could not overcome, their natural expression in fiction, 
rank high in characterization and in the tragic force of pathos 
and passion, and in a native humor which denotes a remarkable 
sympathy and insight and an unusual grasp of the drama of human 
life. One feels as one reads that one is not in the hands of a 
trifler or mere experimentalist, but that one is following an earnest 
inquiry into character and conditions, and seeing grave and 
(Continued on page 919.) 
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THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF BOOTH TARKINGTON, WHOSE 
NEW NOVEL, “THE CONQUEST OF CANAAN,” 
IS NOW APPEARING SERIALLY 


The readcr is referred to the article beginning on the opposite page of this issue of the “ Weekly” for a brief estimate of 
Mr. Tarkington’s recent work in fiction 
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Weeks, Bow Ortmeyer, Substitute Scott, No. 4 Chase, No. 5 
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The Harvard ’Varsity Creu-—Burchard, Bow; Tappan, No. 2; Flint, No. 3; Newhall, No. 4; Lawson, No. 5; Bacon, No. 6; Meier, No. 7; 
Filley (Captain), Stroke; Chase, Coxswain 

— 
The Cornell ’Varsity Crew-—Stowell, Bow; Barton, No. 2; Boesch (Captain), No. 3; Dods, No. 4; G. W. Foote, No. 5; Fernon, No. 6; U 

W. Lee, No. 7; E. 1. Foote, Stroke 
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‘isconsin’s ’Varsity Crew—Davis, Van Meter, Johnson, Lca, Burling, Aetzel, Larson, and Miller The Georgetown ’Varsity Crew—Rice, No. 1; Backes, No 
No. 4;-Mudd, No, 5; Canario, No. 6; Niell, ; 


AMERICAN CREWS WHICH WILL COMPI 


On June 28 occurs the Intercollegiate Regatta at Poughkeepsie, the Yale-Harvard race takes place at New London on the 
Boat Club of Philadelphia, which sailed for England on June 10, will compete for the Grand Challenge Cup. In the Inte 
Columbia will compete, The reader is referred to the article beginning on page 908 of this issue of the “Weekly” for a descri 
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Copyright, 1904 by Curtiss Studio 
Chase, No. 5 Whittier (Captain), No. 6 Kineon, No. 7 
andidates of the Yale ’Varsity Crew 


Kruttschnitt, Substitute 
































The Vesper Crew, of Philadelphia, as it will Row at the Henley Regatta on July 4, 5, and 6—Lockwood, Bow; Gleason, No. 2; Schell, No. 3; 
Flanagan, No. 4; Williams, No. 5; Lott (Captain), No. 6; Armstrong, No. 7; Ealey, Stroke 




















University of Pennsylvania’s ’Varsity Crew—Shoemaker, Bow; Watkins, No. 2; Herman, No. 8; Brown, No. 4; Lavery, No. 5; Stevenson, No. 6; 
Taylor, No. 7; Atkins, Stroke; Lamb, Coxswain 
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'; Backes, No. 2; Graham (Captain), No. 3; Stuart, The Syracuse Fight—Squires, Bow; Salisbury, No. 2; Andrews, No: 3; Anderson, No. 4; Demp- 
Vo. 6; Niell, No. 7; and Barber, Stroke ster, No. 5; Hale, No: 6; Rice, No. 7; Packard, Stroke; Miller, Coxswain 


MPETE IN THIS SEASON’S REGATTAS y 


on on the following day, and on July 4, 5, and 6 occurs the English regatta at Henley, in which the crew of the Vesper 
in the Intercollegiate Regatta at Poughkeepsie the crews of Cornell, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Georgetown, Syracuse, and 
lor a description of the probable make-up of the different crews, and an estimate of their prospects in the different events 














Outlook for the 





Crew Races 


By C. P. Hurditch 


LTHOUGH the Intercollegiate Regatta at Poughkeepsie on 

the 28th inst. and the Yale-Harvard regatta at New 

London the following day will attract unusual attention 

this year, particular interest will be centred on the great 

English event—the Henley Royal Regatta—on account of 

the entry of the Vesper crew from Philadelpbia for the Grand 
Challenge Cup. 

There is no occasion here to enter into the reasons for the many 
petty squabbles that have taken place in Quaker City circles, and 
the club in particular,on matters connected with this tour. There 
has been some discussion with regard to the Vesper’s_ professional 
coach; but, at time of writing, he has relinquished his position. 
At Henley rules forbid professional coaching within a month of 
the event. In the past American rowing methods on the Thames 
have not been received with approbation in the columns of the 
English press. Hard training, secret training, methods of train- 
ing, professionalism, ete.—even scanty attire—all in turn have been 
the subject of much discussion. Consequently, it is more than 
politic for American entries at Henley to avoid even the shadow of 
suspicion. 

The favorites for this race will undoubtedly be the Leander 
club. and considering they can turn out what is practically an 
all- England crew, the severity of the Vesper’s task is easily 
seen. Their real strength is for the moment a rather doubtful 
quantity. 

Last year’s remarkable success on the river with both the 
*Varsity and Freshman crews of Syracuse University has naturally 
aroused an unusual amount of interest in the prospects of their 


successes this year. A feature of special interest is the fact that 
for the first time Syracuse will compete in the four-oared race, 
and thus all the colleges will have entries; while in the Freshman 
race for eight-oared crews Syracuse will meet Corneil, Columbia, and 
Pennsylvania. They have drawn position 2, both for the ’Varsity and 
Freshman eights. The crew comprises KE. H. Paekard, Jr., stroke ; 
S. F. Rice, No. 7; A. F. Hale, No. 6; Captain C. P. Dempster, 
No. 5; R. Anderson, No. 4; W. W. Andrews, No. 3: J. W. Salis- 
bury, No. 2; A. J. Squires, bow; and C. Miller, cox. In this 
crew great confidence is felt: but in the four-oar, consisting of 
Davis, stroke; Stone, No. 8; Spence, No. 2; and Armstrong, bow, 
less confidence is felt. In the four-oar Captain Dempster of the 
*Varsity will replace Stone at No. 3. 

As Cornell has for so many years made a clean sweep with her 
crews a great deal of interest naturally centres in their work. 
Charles Courtney, their coach, has been devoting special care to 
their form, and having six of last year’s men in the boat, hopes 
to win again. As at present constituted, Stowell is at bow; Barton 
at No. 2; Captain Boesch, No. 3; Dods, No. 4; G. W. Foote, 
No. 5; Fernon, No. 6; W. Lee, No. 7; and E. T. Foote, stroke. 
They have drawn positions No. 6 and No. 3 for the ’Varsity and 
Freshman eights, respectively, the former position being consid- 
ered the worst in rough water, as it is the most exposed, though 
it gives the eight the full advantage of the tide. 

A general air of favorable expectancy seems to exist on the part 
of the Columbia captain, G. 8. O'Loughlin. 

As far as the eight is concerned, there has been no change for 

(Continued on page 913.) 


Japan’s Business Progress during the War 
By F. W. Hewes 


HE record of Japan’s material progress is quite as stri- 

king as her progress in military achievement. Data 

gathered. for this exhibit from the several Japanese gov- 

ernment departments, by Sajiro Tateish, of Tokio, cov- 

ering the first eight months of the war are graphically 
shown in the accompanying diagram. 

Mr. Sajiro states that at the beginning of the war there was 
some hesitancy in business effort, but as victory. after victory 
crowned the Japanese arms, the people at home took heart, and in- 
dustrial advancement became as pronounced a feature of Japanese 
history as military success. 

A few words of. explanation will add to the information given 
in the diagram. 

1.—The increase of bank reserves (5.5 per cent) embraces those 
banks that are members of the banking associations of the four larger 
cities — Tokio, Osaka, 

Yokohama,and Nagoya. 


vorable increase greatly overbalance that item. During the first 
year of our civil war our exports fell off over thirty-five per 
cent. At the same time our imports fell off nearly eight per cent. 
That was our one favorable economic item, except that, after a 
time, our industries increased materially. 

3.—The increase of the rice product is that of the season of 1904 
(including the first eight months of the war) over that of 1903. 
In considering that increase, one should remember that rice is the 
great agricultural food-preduct of Japan, for both the people at 
home and for those in the army. In other words, it is a chief 
foundation-stone of all things material. . 

4.—The increase of postal savings (twenty-one per cent.) covers 
the first eight months of the war. It is certainly a wonderful 
record. Those little savings by the multitude of little economies, 
running the total up from $15,380,000 to $18,612,000, indicate an 
astounding increase of 
the sources from which 
such savings are drawn 





Had the reserves run 
down instead of up at 
the inception of so haz- 
ardous a war no sur- 
prise could be expressed. 
At the close of the first 
eight months of our 
civil war the banks sus- 
pended specie payment 
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entirely, and did not 16% 
resume for seventeen 

years. 

2.—The export and Me 


import records of in- 
crease are obtained by 
comparing the first ten 
months of 1904 (em- 
bracing the first eight 
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Japans Business Increase 


—that is, the incomes 
provided “by industrial 
employment. It is as 
D > satisfactory an_ index 

uring War of material advance- 
ment as can be pre- 
sented.. Minor savings 
do «not increase when 
incomes decrease. Rath- 
er are those emergency 
reserves decreased at 
such times, to provide a 
partial remedy for en- 
forced financial short- 
age. 

During the first year 
of our civil war the de- 
posits in our savings- 








months of the war) 
with the _ first ten 


banks decreased about 
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10% 


months of the year 
preceding. Mr. Sajiro 
explains that the in- 
crease of import is due 8% 
to the import of war 
material. That in wool, 
Italian cloths,  ete., 
there was a satisfactory 
decrease, showing the 
disposition of the peo- 
ple to patriotically use 
articles of home produc- 
tion. Of course, an in- 
crease of imports takes 


an increasing amount of of 2% 
im- 


money out of the 
porting country, and Starting Point 
of Increase 





therefore that particu- 
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231,000,000 Bush. to 254,000,000 
$199 774,000 to 132,845,000 
© 4# 103,905,000 to $ 110,355,000 


one per cent. Later on, 
as industry increased, 
the deposits in our sav- 
ings- banks also _ in- 
creased. An increase 
of twenty-one per cent. 
in the first eight 
months of a great war 
is an economic text 
from which could be 
preached a very large 
economic sermon. How- 
ever, the sermon preach- 
ed by that upper indi- 
cator on the dial-gauge 
is stronger than can be 
framed in words. No 
wonder Japan can bor- 
row money readily, 








lar record of the dial- 
unfavorable, 


gauge is 


but the records of fa- 






Diagram showing the Increase in Business in Japan during the War 


with such an index of 
financial strength. 


























WITH THE JAPANESE ARMY IN MANCHURIA—DUGOUTS ,AND 
TRENCHES CONSTRUCTED BY THE JAPANESE 
DURING THEIR ADVANCE 


The photograph shows a Japanese force in Manchuria building dugouts, trenches, and places of shelter during their advance 
It has been reported that the attempt to bring about peace negotiations between the belligerents would 
result in a virtual armistice in the Far East; but at the time of writing there is no definite news to that effect. The most 
recent reports indicate that General Linievitch’s force in Manchuria is in a desperate condition, being practically surrounded by 


against the Russians. 


the Japanese 
From stereograph copyright, 1905, by Underwood & Underwood 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 

James Milbanke, an old college friend of Denis Asshlin, visits the 
latter for the first time in thirty years at his ancestral State in south- 
ern Ireland. He finds Asshlin much changed. After dinner Asshlin in- 
duces Milbanke to play cards with him, and they play until early 
morning, Milbanke finally winning. After Milbanke leaves his host to 
xo to his room, Clodagh, Asshlin’s eldest daughter, meets him in the 
hall, and begs him not to gamble with her father again, as it is 
through his passion for play that Asshlin is bringing ruin to himself 
and his family. The next morning at breakfast Milbanke finds on his 
plate a check from Asshlin in payment of his losses. That night Asshlin 
proposes another game of cards. Milbanke refuses to play, and drops his 
host’s check into the fire. He tells Asshlin that he considers him weak 
and worthless, and returns to England the next day. Three years 
after, Milbanke receives a letter from Clodagh telling him that 
Asshlin has been seriously hurt in an accident, and urging him to 
come to Ireland. Milbanke hastens to his old friend's home, and 
finds Asshlin on his death-bed, and in great distress of mind over the 
future of his children, who he knows will be left penniless as a 
result of his dissipations. Milbanke promises to be responsible for 
their welfare. 

CHAPTER XI 
SSHLIN scarcely spoke again during the early portion of that 
day. The immense effort of his explanation to Milbanke 
left him correspondingly weak, though through all his 
exhaustion a look of peace and satisfaction was visible 
in his eyes. 

During the whole morning Milbanke remained at his bedside, 
only leaving the room to partake—at Clodagh’s urgent request— 
of a hurried meal in the deserted dining-room. At twelve o’clock 
the nurse resumed her duties, and soon afterwards the dispensary 
doctor from Carrigmore drove over to see his patient. Before he 
came into the sick-room Milbanke left it; but when—his examina- 
tion over—he departed, with a whispered injunction to the nurse, 
he found the stranger waiting for him in the corridor. 

Milbanke stepped forward quickly as he appeared, and silently 
motioned him down the passage to his own room, inviting him to 
enter with a punctilious gesture. 

“Dr. Gallagher, 1 believe?” he said. ‘“ Allow me to introduce 
myself. My name is Milbanke. I am a very old friend of your 
patient.” 

With a slow but friendly gesture the young man held out his 
hand. 

“Oh, I know all about you!” he said. “ I’m glad to make your 
acquaintance.” His voice, with its marked Irish accent, was soft 
and pleasant and his glance was good-natured; but his tanned skin 
and rough shooting-suit suggested the sportsman rather than the 
medical practitioner. 

Milbanke eyed him quickly. 

“Then you won't misunderstand anything I may say?” 

Gallagher smiled. 

“Not a bit of it!” he answered, nonchalaptly. 
more, I think I know what it’s going to be.” 

A shade of confusion passed over the Englishman’s face. His 
understanding was still unattuned to the half-shrewd,° half-in- 
quisitive tendencies of the Celtic mind. With a shadowy suspicion 
that he was being unobtrusively ridiculed, he became a degree 
colder. 

“T am grieved beyond measure at Mr. Asshlin’s condition, Dr. 
Gallagher,” he said; “and it has struck me—it has been suggested 


“ And what’s 


to my mind that possibly—’ He stopped uncertainly. “ That 
possibly—’ 

“That perhaps there ought to be another opinicn?” Gallagher 
looked at him complacently. ‘ Well, maybe you’re right. *Tisn’t 


because J condemn him that he shouldn’t appeal to a higher 
court.” 

Milbanke started. 

“Then you think poorly of his chances?” 

Gallagher shook his head expressively. 

“You despair of him?” A pang of unexpected grief touched 
Milbanke. He realized suddenly how distant, vague, and yet how 
real a part the ideal of his youth had played in his life and 
thoughts; how deep a niche, unknown to them both, Asshlin had 
carved for himself. With a sense of loss altogether disproportion- 
ate to circumstances he turned again to the doctor. 

“Yes, I should like another opinion,” he said, quickly. 
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best we can get—the best in Ireland. We can’t get a man from 
town sooner than to-morrow, and time is everything. I suppose 
Dublin is the place to wire to. Not that 1 am disparaging you,” 
he added. “1 feel confident you have done everything.” 

Gallagher smiled. ‘Oh, ’m not taking offence. It’s only hu- 
man nature to think what. you do. I'll meet any one you like to 
name. But he’ll say the same as me.” 

“ And that is—?” 

“That he’s done for.” Gallagher lowered his voice. ‘“ He hasn’t 
the stamina to pull through, even if we could patch him up. He’s 
been undermining that big frame of his for the last ten years. No 
man nowadays can sit up all night drinking port without paying 
heavily for it. Many a time, driving home from a late call, I’ve 
seen the light in these windows at: three in the morning.” 

Milbanke pulled out his watch. “ But these Dublin doctors,” 
he said. “ Tell me their names.” 

Gallagher pondered a moment. 

“ Well, there’s Dowden-Gregg and Merrick,” he said. ‘“ And, of 
course, there’s Molyneaux. Molyneaux is a magnificent surgeon. 
If any man in Ireland can make a suggestion, he will. But, of 
cours¢, his fee—” 

Milbanke interrupted sharply. 

** Molyneaux let it be,” he said, decisively. ‘“ Wire for him when 
you get back to Carrigmore. Wire urgently. The expenses will be 
my affair. What they may amount to is of no consideration.” 

A look of involuntary respect crossed Gallagher’s face. 

“T understand,” he said. ‘“1’ll wire at once. And you can 
comfort yourself that you’ll have the best opinion in the coun- 
try.” He nodded genially, the new consideration for Milbanke 
tinging his usually careless manner, and with an inaudible word 
of farewell turned on his heel. 

Once alone, Milbanke went in search of Clodagh. He suf- 
fered no small trepidation at the thought of communicating his 
action to her, and he bestowed much silent consideration upon the 
manner in which he should couch his information. Failing to find 
her in the house, he wandered out into the grounds. The rain had 
ceased, and a watery gleam of sunshine was falling on the wet 
gravel of the drive. Picking his way carefully, he turned in the 
direction of the yard; but he had scarcely reached the entrance 
when Clodagh’s clear voice reached him, directing Burke as to 
some provisions required from Muskeere. 

On seeing her guest she came forward at once. Her face looked 
brighter and happier than he had seen it since his arrival. Her 
mercurial nature had responded instantly to the apparent change 
in Asshlin. 

“ Oh, isn’t it lovely that he’s so much better?” she cried. “ You 
must have the gift of healing; it’s like as if you had set a 
charm.” 

Milbanke made no response. 

“Why don’t you say anything?” she asked, quickly. “ Don’t 
you think he’s better? Doesn’t the doctor think he’s better?” Her 
quick mind sprang like lightning from one conclusion to another. 

“Mr. Milbanke,” she added, “ you’re keeping something back! 
There’s something you don’t like to say!” 

Then at last Milbanke found voice. 


“Indeed no, Miss Clodagh. You are wrong—quite wrong, be- 
It is 


lieve me. There is nothing to be alarmed at—nothing. 
only—” 

“ Only what?” 

“Now don’t be alarmed! I beg you not to be alarmed!” The 


sudden whiteness that had overspread her face unnerved him. “ It 
is only that I, as a Londoner, am a little doubtful of your vil- 
lage doctor. A mere prejudice, I know. But Gallagher is broad- 
minded and willing to humor me. And he—I—that is, we both 
think that another opinion will do no harm. It’s nothing to be 
alarmed at. Nothing, believe me. A mere formality.” 

But Clodagh’s lips had paled. She stood looking at him silent- 
ly, her large, questioning eyes reminding him disconcertingly of 
Asshlin’s. 


“Miss Clodagh,” he said again, “don’t be alarmed. Don’t be 
alarmed! - It’s only to satisfy an old sceptic.” 
“Oh no, it isn’t,’ she said, suddenly. “Oh no. it isn’t. I 
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know; I know quite well. It means that he’s going to die.” Her 
voice caught. Then, with.a swift movement, she turned and fled 
out of the yard, leaving Milbanke pained, bewildered, and 
alarmed. 


The afternoon passed in weary, monotonous waiting. Half an 
hour after the conversation in the yard, Clodagh appeared in her 
father’s room. She was pale and subdued, and her eyelids. looked 
suspiciously red, but she tcok her place quietly atthe foot of the 
bed. She sat very still, her eyes fixed on Asshlin’s face, apparent- 
ly heedless of both the nurse’s deft movements and Milbanke’s 
silent, unobtrusive presence. At three o’clock the acute pains 
that had tormented the patient at intervals ever since the acci- 
dent had occurred returned upon him with a violence that seemed 
accentuated by the respite he had obtained during the morning. 
For an hour or more he writhed and groaned in unspeakable 
agony, while those about him suffered a reflected torment, and 
chafed impotently at the distance that cut off Carrigmore and the 
possibility of any fresh medical relief. The nurse was unceasingly 
vigilant; but the mild and cautious remedies ordered by Gallagher 
were powerless to soothe the violent pain. At last nature merci- 
fully intervened, and the exhausted sufferer fell into a sleep that 
lasted for several hours. 

At seven o’clock there was a stir of excitement through the 
house, as the whisper passed from one to another that the Dublin 
surgeon had arrived. When the news reached the sick-room, Mil- 


banke drew a breath of intense relief; but Clodagh’s pale face went- 


a shade whiter. 

The great man arrived, attended by Gallagher, and was shown 
directly to his patient’s room. There was a confused moment of 
introduction; then Milbanke and Clodagh slipped quietly into the 
passage, leaving the doctors and nurse to their work. 

During a full hour of indeseribable suspense Mvlyneaux made 
his examination. Then, without a word, he and Gallagher emerged 
from the room and descended solemnly to the dining-room. 

While this final conference lasted, Clodagh—who had returned 
to her vigil immediately the doctors had left the sick-room—sat 
silent and motionless beside the bed; outside in the corridor Mrs. 
Asshlin wandered to and fro, weakly tearful and agitated, while 
Nance stood beside her father’s door, afraid to enter and yet re- 
luctant to remain outside. Down-stairs in the hall Milbanke paced 
up and down in nervous perturbation, awaiting his summons to 
the conclave. 

At last, after an interval of unbearable length, the door opened 
and Gallagher looked out. 

“Mr. Milbanke,” he said, “ Dr. Molyneaux would like to see you.” 

With a little start of agi- 
tation Milbanke went for- 
ward at once. 

In the dining-room a great 
peat fire was burning as 
usual, lighting. up the faces 
of Asshlin’s ancestors, but the 
candles in the silver sconces 
were unlighted and the win- 
dow-curtains had not been 
drawn. In the dull light 
from the three long windows 
the large, placid face of Moly- 
neaux looked preternaturally 
long and solemn. Milbanke 
felt his heart sink. 

In formal silence the great 
man rose and motioned him 
forward, and the three sat 
down at the centre-table. 

“Mr. Milbanke,” he began, 
in slow and unctuous tones, 
“T suppose you would like 
me to come to the point with 
as little delay as possible? 
Professional details will not 
interest you.” 

Milbanke nodded 
ically. 

Molyneaux hesitated, study- 
ing his well-kept hands; then 
he looked up with the de- 
corous reserve proper to the 
occasion. 

“I regret to inform you, 
Mr. Milbanke,” he said, soft- 
ly, “that my visit is of lit- 
tle—_I might say of no— 
avail. Dr.—er—Gallagher’s 
diagnosis of the case is satis- 
factory — perfectly satisfac- 

tory. Beyond mitigating his 
sufferings, I fear we can do 
nothing for our poor friend.” 

“Nothing?” Milbanke felt. 


mechan- 


a sudden dryness in his 
throat. 

Molyneaux shook his head 
with becoming gravity. 


“ Nothing, Mr. Milbanke. The 
injuries to the ribs, arm, and 
hips we might have coped 
with, but the seat of the trou- 
ble lies deeper. The internal—” 








“What news?” she asked, agitatedly 
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But Milbanke held up his hand. 

““I beg vou to give me no details,” he said, weakly. ‘ This 
this is a great shock to me.” He covered his face with his hand 
and sat silent for a few seconds. 

Molyneaux tapped. lightly upon the table with his finger-tips. 

“It was merely that your mind might be fully satisfied, Mr. 
Milbanke,” he said, a trifle pompously. 

Milbanke started. 

“Forgive me!” he said. “I understand—I fully understand. 
It is only the thought of what lies before us—the thought of his 
children’s grief—” 

Molyneaux made a: gracious gesture of comprehension. 

“ Ah, yes,” he murmured. “ Very distressing! Most distress- 
ing!” He looked vaguely round the room; and Gallagher, as if 
anticipating his thought, pulled out his watch. 

Milbanke rose quickly. 

“YT thank you very much, Dr. Molyneaux,” he said, * for your— 
your valuable opinion. I think Miss Asshlin wishes to know if 
your train will permit you to partake of some dinner before you 
leave us.” 

Molyneaux smiled with the air of a man who has put an un- 
pleasant duty aside. 

“Ah, thank you!” he said, suavely. “Thank you! If Dr. 
Gallagher gives me permission I shall be charmed. He under- 
stands your local time-tables, and has promised that I shall ecateh 
the night train to Dublin.” He smiled again and glanced genially 
round the firelit room. 

“What interesting family portraits our poor friend possesses,” 
he added, with pleasant affability. 

But Milbanke did not seem to hear. 

“If you will excuse me for a moment,” he said, hastily, “I 
wil! see that you are caused no unnecessary delay. You can un- 
derstand that we—that we are a somewhat demoralized household.” 
His voice was agitated, his step uneven, as he crossed the room 
and passed into the hall. 

Molyneaux followed him with a conventional glance of sympa- 
thy; then his eyes turned again to the pictures with the grati- 
fied glance of a dilettante. 

“Do you happen to know if this is a Reynolds?” he said to 
Gallagher, rising and crossing the room. 
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CHAPTER XII 

To the last day of his life, that evening, with its horde of 
harassing and unfamiliar sensations, remained stamped upon Mil- 
banke’s mind; and not least among the unpleasant recollections 
was the visit of Dr. Moly- 
neaux. 

It may have been that his 
usually placid susceptibili- 
ties had undergone a strain 
that rendered him oversensi 
tive; but whatever the cause, 
the atmosphere diffused by 
the great man jarred upon 
him. In his eyes it seemed 
little short of callous that 
one who had but just passed 
sentence of death upon his pa- 
tient could so far remain un- 
moved as to partake with 
relish of the dinner set before 
him, and comment with af- 
fable appreciation upon the 
quality of the patient’s wines. 

Milbanke spoke little dur 
ing the course of that meal. 
Try as he might to enact the 
part intrusted to him, his 
thoughts persistently wander- 
ed to the room up-stairs with 
its doomed sufferer and_ its 
anxious watchers, as yet mer- 
cifully ignorant of the ver- 
dict that had been _pro- 
nounced. But if the host was 
silent, the guests made con- 
versation. Gallagher was as- 
siduous in his attentions to 
the man who, in his eyes, 
stood for the attainment of 
all ambition: and Molyneaux 
—under the  unlooked - for 
stimulus of good, if homely, 
food, and wines that even as 
an epicure he admitted to be 
remarkable — was graciously 
pleased to accept the homage 
of his humble colleague, and 
to display a suave glimpse of 
the polished wit for which he 
was noted in society. 

His expressions of regret 
were perfectly genuine when 
at last the sound of wheels 
on the gravel of the drive 
broke ‘in upon his discourse, 
and Gallagher deprecatingly 
drew out his watch. 

“The way of the 
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Mr. Milbanke,” he murmured, as he rose. ‘Our _ pleasantest 
acquaintances end the soonest. JI must wish; you good - by — 
with many thanks for your delightful hospitality. So far 
as our poor friend is concerned,” he added,’ in a_ correctly 
altered tone, “ Dr. Gallagher may be relied upon to do every- 
thing. In a case like this, where physical pain, is recurrent 
and violent, we can only have recourse to narcotics. We have 
already allayed the suffering consequent on my examination, and 
you may rely upon some hours of calm; for any subsequent. con- 
tingency Dr. Gallagher has my instructions. Of course if you 
wish me to have one more glimpse at him before 1. go—” 

But Milbanke, who had also risen, held out his hand me- 
chanically. 

“Oh no!” he said, quietly. ‘“ No, thank you. I don’t think we 
will trouble you any further. It has been a great satisfaction to 
have obtained your—your opinion.” 

Molyneaux waved his hand magnanimously. 

“Do not mention it!” he murmured. “ My regret is deep.that 
I have been of so little avail. Good-by again, Mr. Milbanke. It 
has been an honor as well as a pleasure to meet you.” He smiled 
blandly and added the last remark as Gallagher solicitously helped 
him into his fur-lined travelling-coat. Then, still suavely genial, 
he passed out of the dining-room towards the hall door. 

Gallagher hurried after him, but in passing Milbanke he paused. 

“Tl be back in an hour, Mr. Milbanke,” he said. “I’m just 
going as far as Carrigmore with Dr. Molyneaux to get an addi- 
tional supply of morphia.” 

Milbanke nodded silently, and in his turn stepped into the 

hall. . 
When the tivo men had entered the waiting vehicle, when Moly- 
neaux had waved a courtly farewell and the coachman had gath- 
ered up the reins, he turned and slowly began to mount the 
stairs. 

Instantly his foot touched the landing, Mrs. Asshlin darted from 
the shadowy corridor. 

“What news?” she asked, agitatedly. “ Oh, Mr. Milbanke, what 
news? The suspense has been dreadful.” Her voice trembled. 

Tears came very easily to Mrs. Asshlin, and her habitual atti- 
tude of mourning had heretofore irritated Milbanke. But now her 
thin face and faded black garments came as a curiously welcome 
contrast to the bland af- 
fluence, the genial, com- 
placent superiority of Mol- 
yneaux. He turned to her 
with a feeling of warmth. 

“ Forgive my delay, Mrs, 

Asshlin!” he said, gently. 
“One is never in a hurry 
to impart bad news. Dr. 
Molyneaux holds out no 
hope—not «a shadow of 
hope.” 

There was a pause, then 
Mrs. Asshlin made a tragic 
gesture. 

“Oh, the children!” she 
murmured. “The poor, 
poor children! What will 
become of them!” 

“The children will be 
provided for,’ Milbanke 
said, hastily. Then, with- 
out giving her time for 
question or astonishment, 
he went on again. 

“Don’t say anything of 
this to Clodagh,” he en- 
joined. “She must have 
these last hours in peace.” 

“Certainly. Certainly. 

Poor Denis! Poor Denis! 
I always said he would 
have an unfortunate end. 
But go in and see him, Mr. 
Milbanke; Clodagh is in 
the room.” 

Milbanke — silently —ac- 
quiesced, and moved slow- 
ly down the corridor. 

At the door of her 
father’s room he found j 
Nance, _ still patiently 
watchful. He paused, ar- 
rested by his new sense 
of obligation, and looked 
down into the upturned, 
wistful little face. 

“What are you doing 
here, Nance?” he asked, 
kindly. 

She made a valiant at- 
tempt to conjure up her 
pretty, winning smile, but 
her lips began to tremble. 

“JT don’t know!” she 
said, shyly and softly; 
then in a sudden burst of 
confidence she stepped close 
to him. 

* Clo doesn’t like me to 
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With a sensation of pity and protection he stooped and took one course,’ 
of her hands in his 






go in,’ she murmured. “She -thinks it makes’ me sad_ to 
see father; and I don’t know where to go. I[’d be in Hannah’s 
way in the. kitchen, and I don’t like being with Aunt Fan, 
and—and I’m frightened to be by myself. There’s. a_hor- 
rid sort of feeling in the house.” Her dark- blue eyes searched 
Milbanke’s face. appealingly; and with a sensation of pity 
and protection he stooped and took one of her cold, limp hands 
in his. 

“You may come in,” he said, gently. “It is very lonely out 
here. I think we can make Clodagh understand.” 

Without hesitation her fingers closed round his in a movement 
of confidence and gratitude, and together they passed into the 
room where Asshlin lay peacefully under the influence of the nar- 
cotic administered by Molyneaux. By Gallagher’s orders the nurse 
—who had been deprived of- her necessary rest in the morning— 
had retired to her room again in preparation for the night, and 
only Clodagh was in attendance. Having quietly closed the door, 
Milbanke halted hesitatingly, expecting a flood of questions. But, 
to his intense surprise, she did not even glance in his direction. 
She sat motionless and pale, her cyes on her father’s face, her 
attitude stiff and almost defiant. He wondered for a moment 
whether, by the power of instinct, she had divined Molyneaux’s 
verdict, or whether, through some source unknown to him, the 
news of it had already reached her. With a sense of trepidation, 
he tightened his fingers round Nance’s small hand, and drew her 
silently into a corner of the room. 

For more than an hour the three watchers sat regarding their 
patient. No one attempted to speak—no one appeared to~-have 
anything to say. Once or twice Mrs. Asshlin flitted agitatedly 
in and out of the room, but none of them took heed of her presence. 
Occasionally a clock struck in the silent house or a cinder fell 
from the fire, causing them all to start nervously. But except 
for these interruptions the quiet was preternatural. 

It was-with a throb of relief at his heart that Milbanke at 
last caught the sound of Gallagher’s horse trotting up the avenue, 
and knew by the shutting of the hall door that the doctor had en- 
tered the nouse. 

He walked into the sick-room a few minutes later, and with a 
casual nod to all present, moved at once to the bed. 

Bending over Asshlin, he felt his pulse, then glanced significant- 
ly at Milbanke, who had 
risen on his entrance. 

“T think we must in- 
ject a stimulant,” he said. 
“The pulse is a_ little 


weak.” 
With a faint sound of 
consternation Clodagh 


stood up. 

“Oh, he’s not worse 
she said. “ Dr. Gallagher, 
he’s not worse?” 

Gallagher looked = at 
her, and his expression 
changed. The distress of 
a pretty girl is always 
difficult to resist. 

“No, Miss Asshlin,” he 
said, kindly. “No. You 
see, he has gone through 
a lot. We must expect 
him to be weak.” 

Clodagh looked re- 
lieved, though the alarm 
still lingered in her eyes. 

“Of course,” she said. 
“Yes, of course. Is there 
anything [ can do?” 

Gallagher glanced at her 
again. 

* Well,” he said, quiet- 
ly, “ perhaps you will call 
the nurse for me? There’s 
no real need for her, but 
it is just as well we 
should have her here.” 

Again Clodagh’s eyes 
darkened with apprehen- 
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. sion, but she made no re- 
» ws . 
mark. Signalling to 


Nance to follow her, she 
left the room. 

As the two girls disap- 
peared, Gallagher bent 
again over Asshlin, ma- 
king another rapid exam- 
ination; then once more 
he glanced up at Milbanke. 

“He may not last the 
night,” he said below his 
breath. ‘“‘ Molyneaux ex- 
pected that it wouldn’t be 
a long business, but we 
didn’t look for the change 
so soon as this.” 

Milbanke did not alter 
his position. 

Drawn by John Cameron * You’ll stay on, of 
> he said, mechan- 
ically. 
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“Oh, come, please!"’ she 





“Yes. Oh yes, I'll stay 
on.” 

-As he said the last word 
Clodagh reappeared. 

“The nurse will be here in 
a minute,” she said, in a 
steady voice. 


The unrelaxed, monotonous 
vigil lasted until two o'clock; 
then, as Asshiin showed ¢ 
disposition to rally, the doc- 
tor asserted his authority, 
and dismissed Mrs. Asshlin, 
Nance, and Milbanke for a 
much - needed rest, Clodagh 
alone refusing to leave the 
room. 

Though he would not have 
admitted it, the command 
came as a boon to Milbanke. 
His long and arduous journey, 
coupled with the strain and 
excitement of the day and 
evening, had culminated in 
intense weariness; and when 
Gallagher’s order came it 
would have been a superhu- 
man effort to offer any pro- 
test. 

Reaching his room, he took 
off his boots, and partially 
undressing, threw himself 
upon his bed. 

How many hours he slept 
the deep sleep of utter ex- 
haustion he did not know. 
His first effort at awaking 
consciousness was a thrill of 
nervous fright that made him 
sit up in bed, aware with a 
sudden shock that some one 
was knocking imperatively on 
his door and calling him by 
name in low, agitated tones. 

“Mr. Milbanke! Mr. Mil- 
banke! Wake, please! 
Quick! Mr. Milbanke!” 

He stared into the dark- 
ness for an instant in dazed 
apprehension; then he slid 
out of bed, fumbling blindly 
for his dressing-gown. 

* Coming!” he called. 








exclaimed. ‘Come quick!” 

Without a word he stepped 
forward, and the two hur- 
ried down the passage. 

In the sick-room the fire 
was glowing and additional 
candles had _ been lighted. 
For a second  Milbanke 
paused at the door; then as 
his eyes grew accustomed to 
the access of light the scene 
became clear to him. On the 
bed lay Asshlin, his head 
partly propped up by pillows, 
his eyes wide, his breath com- 
ing in slow, difficult gasps; 
Gallagher was moving about 
the room with more quickness 
and deftness than the English- 
man could have believed pos- 
sible; Mrs. Asshlin, unnerved, 
and yet fascinated, leaned 
upon the end of the bed; 
while Nance, crying silently, 
followed the nurse to and fro 
in dazed, half-comprehending 
fear; and Hannah, the house- 
hold factotum, crouched be- 
hind the door, weeping and 
murmuring inarticulate 
prayers. 

The picture turned Mil- 
banke cold. With an_ in- 
stinctive gesture he paused 
with the intention of shield- 
ing it from Clodagh’s sight. 
But at the very moment that 
he turned towards her a con- 
vulsion shook the dying man. 
He suddenly lifted himself in 
bed, his eyes staring wildly; 
then, as Gallagher rushed for- 
ward, a hoarse sound escaped 
him, his head fell forward, 
and his body collapsed in the 
doctor’s arms. 

There was a breathless, ap- 
palled silence—-a silence that 
seemed to extend over years. 
At last Gallagher looked up. 

“It’s all over,” he said, in 
a hushed voice. 

For a minute no one spoke, 
no oné moved. It seemed as 











“ Coming!” 

Having found the garment, 
he crossed the room, stum- 
blingly, thrusting his arms 
into the sleeves as he went. 

Opening the door, he realized the situation with a sick sink- 
ing of the heart. Clodagh stood in the corridor with blanched 
face, holding a candle in her shaking hand. 


Outlook for the 


(Continued from page 908.) 
some time, and none is contemplated. Pierrepont, from last year’s 
four, is at bow; Cornell, of last year’s "Varsity, No. 2; Boyle, from 
same crew, No. 3: Post, last season’s stroke, No. 4; Whitwell, a 
newcomer, No. 5; Miller, last year’s ’Varsity, No. 6; O’Loughlin, 
No. 7, his old place; and Fraser, the well-known single-sculler, is 
at stroke. 

Pennsylvania’s crew contains a good many new men, and its 
make-up is by 10 means decided on. Ellis Ward, the coach, has 
some likely-looking ’Varsity material, a strong, sturdy lot. A good 
deal has been said and written regarding their recent race with the 
Henley Vesper crew. As a matter of fact, although this was 
rowed under the title of U. of P., Past and Present, the crew con- 
sisted of this year’s ’Varsity with the addition of Zane at stroke. 
It was fairly fast, but not exceptional, not by any means in the 
same class with the old Henley eight. Ward has to reconstruct 
his material; the Freshmen have demonstrated that they are a 
satisfactory combination, and will not need to be changed; but 
Zane’s withdrawal as stroke will be severely felt. Gleason and 
Atkin alternate as choice for this position. Crowell’s death cre- 
ated another vacancy; in fact, Pennsylvania is face to face with 
the hardest task that has ever befallen her. Shoemaker at bow; 
Watkins, No. 2; Herman, No. 3; Brown, No. 4; Lavery, No. 5; 
Stevenson, No. 6: Taylor, No. 7; Atkin, stroke, with Lamb for 
coxswain, will probably be about the final make-up. 

Wisconsin has the largest number of candidates in her history, 
including several of the 1904 crew. Luck has favored them thus 
far by drawing course No. 3 (beginning from the west shore), 
which oarsmen generally concede to be the best under any condi- 
tions, for it is neither too far out in case of choppy seas, nor 
too close to shore to lose any advantage of the tide. Although 
the make-up of the crew has not yet been fully decided on, it 
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Drawn by John Cameron if the whole room was pet ri- 


On the bed lay Asshlin, his eyes wide, his breath coming in slow, fied. Then Gallagher quiet- 
difficult gasps ; 


ly laid the body back upon 
the pillows, and as though 
the action broke the spell, Clodagh gave a sudden sharp ery and 
ran forward to the bed. 

T'o be Continued. 


Crew Races 


seems reasonable to suppose that the eight will comprise Davis, 
Van Meter, Johnson, Lea, Burling, Aetzel, Larson, and Miller, six 
of whom are veterans. 

Georgetown, under the coaching of Denipsey, is working 
hard for the Hudson races, and certainly is profiting by the lesson 
received at Annapolis. At the present writing the crew is row- 
ing as follows: No. 1, Rice; No. 2, Backes; No. 3, Graham (cap- 
tain) ; No. 4, Stuart; No. 5, Mudd: No. 6, Canario; No. 7, Niell; 
No. 8, Barber. Georgetown has drawn No. 4 position in the 
*Varsity eights, and is not represented in the Freshmen race. 

Those intimately associated with the men from New Haven, and 
those who have carefully watched the work of the crew on the 
harbor, have no reason to be displeased with the form thus far 
shown. Following out the lines that have been closely identified 
with former crews, the 1905 boat will be filled with men of large 
build. 

The selection and order are as follows: Weekes, bow; Daly, 
No. 2; Morse, No. 3; Seott, No. 4; Chase, No. 5; Whittier, No. 6; 
Kineon, No. 7; and Whitney, stroke. Low and Hoppin will be 
substitutes. There is a question whether Daly will make the 
final, as recently he has been under an operation for some slight 
trouble, in which case Ortmeyer may secure the vacancy. 

Harvard has completely revolutionized her tactics for the care 
of her ’Varsity crew on the river this year. She has given up her 
historic home, Red Top, to the Freshmen, and has gone to the 
Charles Brown House, half a mile from the boat - houses. 
Mr. Peter Higginson has devoted some time to the crew, and has 
laid a good deal of stress on getting a hard drive to the stroke 
and a slow recovery. The final make-up of the crew is likely to 
be as follows: Burchard at bow; Tappan, No. 2; Flint, No. 3; 
Newhall. No. 4; Lawson, No. 5; Bacon, No. 6; Meier, No. 73 


-Filley, No. 8, with Chase as coxswain. 


































THE WORLD’S TRADE 


Los ANGELES, CAL., June 9, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—When things go wrong, some take to drink, some to sui- 
cide. I to statistics. To distract my thoughts [ took Whitaker’s 
Almanac for 1905, and arranged the foreign trade of the world 
according to the dominant religion of the various independent 
flags. I was surprised. Hine ill@ littera. 








Per Cent. 


Total foreign trade ot the world in millions...... £5136 =—-:100 
Total foreign trade of independent Protestant flags 3422 66.62 
Total foreign trade of independent Catholic flags.. 1306 25.42 
Total foreign trade of Orthodox Greek flags...... 212 4.04 
Total forcign trade of independent non - Christian 

PO eer eet a et ee ee ea Ses - 195 3.78 
Total foreign trade British Empire alone......... 1738 33.83 


I was very pleased to notice that the land where I was born, 
India, made such a good showing. India has three and one-third 
times as much foreign trade as Japan, three times as much as 
China, easily beating Italy and Austria, also Belgium, and sur- 
passing the vast Russian Empire by 25 per cent. When 300,000,000 
wake from the sleep of centuries and begin to have modern wants, 
they will want a great deal. India is worth watching. Watch it. 

Philo - Russians seem to imagine some mathematical ratio be- 
tween length of coast-line and size of foreign trade. “ Russia, for 
the sake of her trade, is justified in seizing further outlets to the 
sea.” Even the London Spectator regretfully assents. With deep- 
est respect, even though I pose as “ Athanasius contra mundum,” 
I must dissent. 

Take all Latin America from the Texas line to Cape Horn and 
then up the west side to California, throw in the three largest 
West India islands. The extent of coast-line is immense, the wealth 
of the Hinterland fabulous, yet the foreign trade is smaller than 
that of tiny Holland with its minute coast-line. If you dislike 
to compare such a superlative race as the Dutch with these south- 
ern hybrids, let us confine ourselves to Europe. Spain has a con- 
siderable coast, Norway and Sweden even a longer one, yet neither 
has as large a foreign trade as wholly landlocked Switzerland. 

The whole merchant tonnage of the world would crowd north- 
ward through the Dardanelles if assured of full and profitable car- 
goes from the long Russian coast-line, longer than that of Belgium 
and Holland combined, in the warm southern waters of the Black 
Sea. Neither the Argonauts sailing home from Colchis, nor Leander 
nor Lord Byron crossing from sidewalk: to sidewalk, complained 
of the crowded condition of the strait of the Hellespont. Nor are 
we ever told that a Byzantine or Turkish policeman ever held up 
his hand to regulate the traflice while some appealing descendant of 
Hero needed escort. What is the use of a navy to landsmen? 
Ask Togo. What is the use of a long coast-line to millions of 
animalized peasants? Ask Africa. In 1903 the total steam ton- 
nage launched by Russia amounted to four little boats, averaging 
293 tons each. The single steamship Baltic (30,000 tons) could 
ship them all on board as steam-launches. The Russian claim is a 
colossal hypocrisy to cover the baldest and most barefaced aggres- 
sion. I am, sir, ** MaLABARI.” 


STOCK AS A BONUS 
Bisbee, ARIZONA, June 10, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—Mr. George F. Baer, in his interesting, if not very con- 
vincing, statement of his case against the proposed railway-rate 
legislation, mentions in passing some of the more or less ques- 
tionable methods “ necessary ” in times gone by to the enlistment 
of foreign financial aid. 

An incident that happened a good while ago in connection with 
the financing of a railroad in western Illinois shows in what light 
some at least of the foreign capitalists regarded one of the devices 
he named. An American gentleman representing the interests be- 
hind the scheme went to London to dispose of the bonds. He was 
heard by the English bankers to whom he appealed, and they said, 
“That is all right about the bonds, but what about the stock?” 

“Oh, that is thrown in as a bonus for the bonds.” . 

“Sir, we do not consider that honest in this country. Sir Mor- 
ton Betts was transported for less offence!” 

I am, sir, FRANKLIN W. SMITH. 


A CRITICISM AND A REPLY 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., June 2, 1905. 
T'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—I have read with great interest the article entitled “ Mil- 
itary Maneuvres Above the Clouds,” by W. G. Fitz-Gerald, in 
your recent issue, and was much pleased by the high compli- 
ment which the author has paid to the well-drilled and efficient 
militia of Switzerland, my native country. 

Its marches, maneuvres, and hauling by hand power of heavy 


Correspondence 


artillery up and down some high mountains are indeed well de- 
scribed, but the author of said article must be mistaken when 
he says that “ The plan is for one body of troops with their artillery 
to get into a position domiuating the enemy; and it is no uncom- 
mon thing for these hardy fellows, with their smaller guns, to 
bivouac on the very summit of Mont Blanc, by the side of the 
Jansen Observatory, where, after a brief rest, they are marched 
down again by easy stages, for some of the new recruits are apt 
to suffer from bleeding at the nose and ears, as well as severe 
headaches and nausea, owing to the extreme rarefaction of the 
air.” 

Mont Blanc is not situated in Switzerland at all, but in France, 
and I am confident that the French government has never allowed 
the Swiss army to drill on that mountain, nor on any other part 
of France. Besides, it would be a physical impossibility for a body 
of troops, even without artillery, to reach its summit, which is 
over 15,000 feet high. The ascension of Mont Blane is very diffi- 
cult and dangerous, even for a small party of tourists (unen- 
cumbered with arms and baggage), and who must be provided 
with experienced guides, to whom they are bound with long 
ropes. : 

Mont Blane cannot be ascended by carriages, nor by large bodies 
of men, like Mont Cenis, St. Gotthard, Simplon, and the Jura 
mountains. No troops of any nation have ever gone to its sum- 
mit, and probably never wiil. 


I am, sir, CHARLES DUCLOUX. 


New York, June 6, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
Sir,—M. Charles Ducloux is, of course, perfectly right in saying 


that Mont Blane is not climbed by Swiss troops at all. Of course, 


I should have said it is the alpine infantry of France who make 
this ascent. M. Ducloux, however, is in error when he states that 
“it would be a physical impossibility for a body of troops” to 
reach the summit of Mont Blane. The French Alpine troops ascend 
to the very summit constantly, and in Grenoble and the cities of 
the French Savoy one may purchase photographs showing groups 
of these troops on the very summit of the mountain. 

I gather it must be some years since M. Ducloux left his beau- 
tiful country. Certain it is that the ascent of Mont Blane has 
become more and more easy every year, thanks to the enterprise 
and cleverness of the town council and hoteliers of Chamounix; 
until at this day one may sit on the veranda of the Hotel du Mont 
Blane and behold through the big telescope not only men, but even 
American and English ladies, attaining the very summit of this 
great mountain. 

New paths have been made in every direction, and crowds of 
tourists ascend to the Montavert, the Chapeau, the Flegére, the 
Brevent, and even cross the Mer de Glace without a guide at all. 
There has long been a well-equipped hotel just below the Grands- 
Mulets at 10,000 feet; and the route thence up to the Cabane 
Janssen, the Petits Mulets, and the Observatory is now a mere 
picnic excursion for any hardy man or woman who presents him- 
self or herself before the guide chef in Chamounix, prepared to 
spend $100 on the trip. 

Of course the mountains M. Ducloux mentions—the Mont Cenis, 
the St. Gotthard, and the Simplon—are far easier for military 
maneuvres than Mont Blane; but I can assure him that the daring 
and hardy troops of his country are constantly finding out new 
fields to conquer “above the clouds.” 

I am, sir, W. G. Fitz-GERALD. 


A SEA-LEVEL CANAL 


PHILMOUTH, OREGON, June 5, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—We can hardly expect our strenuous President Roosevelt 
to “ place the ruler” on the isthmus of Panama for the route of 
construction of the isthmian canal. But it is to be hoped that 
neither he nor the canal commission will favor the Bunau-Varilla 
plan for the Panama Canal. 

The construction and operation of a lock canal as is proposed 
by Bunau-Varilla would certainly side-track too much energy and 
expenditure from the ultimate consummation—a sea-level canal. 

The efficiency of a lock canal would be determined by the ef- 
ficiency and capacity of the locks, while the efficiency of a sea- 
level canal would be determined by the velocity with which ships 
could be passed through it. It would certainly seem the better 
way to make a sea-level canal at the beginning which would 
suffice fora reasonable expansion of commerce for a limited num- 
ber of years. Then as commerce should demand a more extensive 
anal it could be broadened, and the stone, ete., excavated could 
be carried out for improvement of the adjacent harbors should 
such be necessary. The primary object of the isthmian canal is 
to save time. Then why not make the canal as efficient as pos- 
sible? Better to charge ships a little more to get through and have 
a good canal. A little extra charge for the passage of each ship 
and eliminating the cost of operating and maintaining locks would 
tend to greatly offset the interest and final payment.of the greater 
cost in building a sea-level canal. 


I am, sir, Ropert H. GELLATLY. 


















































































In the Wrong Place 


Tue tourist left the train at every sta- 
tion and went ahead to the baggage-car to 
ask if his trunk was safe. 

“ Are you quite sure,” he asked the bag- 
gage officer for the sixth time, “that my 
trunk is safe?” 

“ Begorra, I wish the Lord had made ye 
an elephant, instead of an ass,” was the ex- 
asperated reply, “an’ then you’d always 
have your trunk in front of you.” 





Repartee 


Pere and Billy, two little pickaninnies, 
were heard quarrelling in the street. The 
number and variety of epithets in Pete’s 
vocabulary were remarkable, also the rapid- 
ity with which he hurled them at Billy. The 
latter turned a lively bacon color with rage, 
but words failed him. Finally he gathered 

- himself up for a grand coup, and exploded 
with: 

“You fool nigger, you! 
what you say I is, you is!” 


All dem tings 





His Worry 


“T say, Sambo,” said a gentleman to an 
improvident negro who had just lost a job 
for the third or fourth time, “aren’t you 
worried over the question of wherewithal to 
support you?” 

“ Lordy, Marse Henry,” was the reply, 
“T ain’t worryin’ about wherewithal; I’s 
worryin’ about de wherefore fur de herein.” 








Apvice To MoTHers.—Mrs. WinsLow's Sootuinc Syrup 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all Fem cures wind colic, and 
is The best remedy for diarrhcea.—{Adv.] 








BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND 
ConDRNSED MILK affords the maximum amount of food energy 
in the minimum bulk, conferring the greatest good to the infant 
with the least tax on the digestive organs. It surpasses all other 
foods for artificial infant feeding Try it.—lAdv.] 


THE BEST WORM _ LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS.. 25 cents a box —{Adv.] 








Usz BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceo DENTIFRIC 
for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar [Age] ine — 





Piso’s CURE FoR CONSUMPTION always gives relief in cases of 
Coughs and Colds. 25c.—|Adv.] 


Pears 


The ingredients 
in many soaps, re- 
quire free alkali to 








saponify them. 
The rich, 

lather of Pears’ does 

‘not result from free 


cool 


alkali, fats or rosin. 
Pears’ and purity 
are synonymous. 


Matchless for the complexion, 
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. wy Operating the New Twin-Screw Steamers 
**‘MINNESOTA”’ 


Gross Tonnage, 20,718 Tons 


**DAHOTA” 


Length, 630 Feet 


AND 


The largest, most comfortable and superbly furnished 


Passenger steamers on the Pacific ocean. 


enjoyment between 


SEATTLE ; 
YOKOHAMA, KOBE, NAGASAKI 


Safety, speed and 


| 


wf 


SHANGHAI, anp HONGKONG 


For information apply to any railroad or steamship agent, or 


W. W. KING, General Passenger Agent, Seattle, Wash. 
C. G, BURNHAM, General Agent, 209 Adams St., Chicago 
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ASBURY PARK BOOKLET. 


Descriptive Publication issued by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company on account 
of the Meeting of the National Educa- 
lional Association, 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has just issued 
an attractive booklet descriptive of Asbury Park. The 
publication is designed to present the attractions and 
claims of Asbury Park as a Summer seaside resort, and 
also to announce the reduced-rate arrangements on 
account of the meeting of the National Educational 
—, which will be held at Asbury Park July 

oO «, 

Persons desiring information concerning this popu- 
lar resort may obtain a copy of the booklet by enclos- 
ing two cents in postage-stamps to Geo. W. Boyd, 
General Passenger Agent, Pennsylvania Railroad, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SIX MONTHS FREE 


THE MINING HERALD. Leading 
mining and financial paper, giving valuable informa- 
tion on mining and oil industries, principal com- 
panies, best dividend-paying stocks, and showing how 
immense profits may be made on absolutely safe in- 
vestments. Write for it today. A. L. WISNER & 
CO., 32 Broadway, New York. 








WhenYou Go @gmi 
to the 
LEWIS and CLARK 
EXPOSITION 
at Portland, Oregon, 


June 1- October 15, you will want to travel io 
the full enjoyment of modern 


Service - System - Safety 


@ Just tell the man who writes out your ticket 
to make it read via the 


Wisconsin Central 
Railway 


between CHICAGO and ST. PAUL. 

@ The very special rate of $56.50 round-trip 
from Chicago and free stop over at Yellowstone 
National Park, will interest you. Ask your near- 


est Railroad Agent, or write to 

JAS. C. POND 
Pullman Sleepers General Passenger Agent 
Cafe Parlor Cars MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Free Reclining Chair Cars 


2ATLWAY 

















financial 





Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa. Com- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 

of Credit. Collections made. 
International Cheques. Cer- 


Credit. tificates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


Letters 








BANKERs, No. 59 WALL STREET. 
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Tue Aupit CompANy OF New YORK 


WILLIAM A. NASH, AUGUST BELMONT, EDWARD T, PERINE, 
Acting President. Treas. and Gen. Manager. 
F. C. RICHARDSON, 
Assistant Treasurer. 
Investigations for . 
Merchants, Bankers, Corporations, and Committees. 
NEW YORK, 

Mutual Life Buildings, 43 Cedar Street. 
Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Arcade Building, N. Y. Life Building, 

1sth and Market Sts. La Salle and Monroe Sts. 


































































Our Debt to Mr. Barrie 





By Sydney Brooks 


Lonpon, June 1, 1905. 
UR debt to Mr. Barrie grows. For a time I own to being 
fearful lest he should give us cause to close the account, 
balance up our profit and loss, and end the connection. 
That was during his ‘ Quality Street” period in drama 
and his Little White Bird in letters. In both these per- 
ductions one could not but be conscious that fancy was developing 
into undisciplined fantasy, simplicity straggling into effusion, and 
pathos into a harrowing intrusiveness. It seemed for one horri- 
ble moment as though our dear, delightful, Barrie was to be lost 
to us, was about to become mawkish where he had been tender, 
and sentimental where he had been merely full of sentiment. That 
is, of course, the danger that besets, and must always beset, a 
writer of his peculiar nature; and there were many who thought 
that it had, overtaken him, that he was weakening in the power 
of self-criticism, and had lost, or was losing, the instinct for 
putting on the brake at the right moment. But I am inclined 
now to take it all back, or, at any rate, nearly all. To say that 
Mr. Barrie no longer jars by an overindulgence in emotionalism 
or that his idyls have ceased at all points to go beyond the. per- 
missible, or at least the effective, limits of feeling and sensibility, 
is still to say too much. I know not how it may be with others, 
but with myself Mr. Barrie’s sweetness still. takes on at moments 
a sugary, hothouse sickliness. Such moments, however, grow 
happily rarer. There were comparatively few of them in “ Little 
Mary,” fewer still in “ The Admirable Crichton,” and fewest of 
all.in “ Peter Pan.” This last, indeed, which, after a brilliantly suc- 
cessful run at the Duke of York’s Theatre, has been withdrawn, 
with a promise of its -evival next Christmas, appealed to me as 
an almost perfect Barrie. Nobody but Mr. Barrie could have 
written it; nobody but he -would have even had the courage to 
conceive it. Fairy-land, and the dreams of a boy of ten, and all the 
logical topsyturvyness of childhood dramatized—actually drama- 
tized! .You begin in a nursery, and you end in the Never Never 
Never Land. You have children bathed and tucked up in bed, 
with a gigantic dog for a nurse; you have them taught how to 
fly by Peter Pan—and fly they do, out of the nursery window, to 
where Peter lives underground with boys who have been spilled 
from their perambulators by careless nurse-maids; you have every- 
thing you ever did in those early waking dreams that no sleeping 
ones ever rival afterwards—fights with wolves, gorgeous Steven- 
sonian battles with pirates, intoxicating Fenimore-Cooperish wal- 
lowings in the blood of Indians; you have, in short, yourself as 
you always knew you would be if only you had your chance— 
the invincible patriot, the reckless swashbuckler, the tireless enemy 
of the Jolly Roger, and the casual rescuer of beauty in distress. 
All this “ Peter Pan” gives you, this and much else; till you 
feel that justice has been done to your merits at last. That there 
are in it passages that seem overstrained, and some, though not 
many, “false notes,” is very possible; but who cares for that? 
When a genius can make us all remember what too many of us 
forget, can take us back, and can reconstruct the very essence and 
vitality of childhood, it is the part of wisdom to accept without 
cavil. That is how London has accepted “ Peter Pan.” That, too, 
of a surety is how New York will accept it. 
And now Mr. Charles Frohman has bettered all previous man- 
agerial bests by giving us 
on a single evening not 


fashion, dashes in and bears the bride away. Pantaloon is dismissed, 
and being too old to get fresh employment, spends the time in his 
solitary room, mourning that at last he should have become a 
mere member of the public. Years pass; Clown one evening de- 
scends upon him, taunts him with his helplessness, and adds the 
crowning insult by refusing to eat sausages with one who is no 
longer of the profession. Americans, I believe, are not quite so 
well versed as Englishmen in the fine points of the harlequinade, 
and the connection between clowns and sausages may seem to them 
far-fetched. Let me, therefore, add at once that it is the most 
natural thing in the world, not only historically correct, but as 
much a part of the character as the red-hot poker. Wherever 
there is clown, there also, if only you wait long enough, is bound 
to be a goodly string of sausages. Clown and sausages are in- 
separable, and even Mr. Barrie, who defies most dramatic con- 
ventions, dare not set at naught this hallowed tradition. When, 
therefore, Clown draws from his pocket link upon link of um- 
brageous sausage, and hot only eats it without offering any to 
Pantaloon, but positively refuses to allow him even a bite, the 
depth and finality of the latter’s fall are made manifest. But hardly 
has @€lown departed than the door opens, and, unperceived by 
Pantaloon, who has sunk in a chair by the fire, there enter the 
long-lost Columbine and Harlequin and their little child—a_ boy, 
a budding clown.- Columbine and Harlequin are almost starving; 
the boy hides under the table, and as Pantaloon leans astounded 
against it, he rubs him on the leg with the honored red-hot poker. 
All is forgiven and forgotten in the exquisite joy of- that mo- 
ment. To find his daughter’s child is a boy, a clown, renews old 
Pantaloon’s youth in a moment, and the curtain falls on them 
capering in a merry-go-round all over the stage. For you must 
understand that Pantaloon — most subtly and feelingly acted by 
Mr. Du Maurier—has the true artist and the true professional 
spirit—carrying it, indeed, to such a pitch that he can even rece- 
ognize the merit and drollery of the tyrant Clown. The little 
whimsical fantasy—in which, by the way, Columbine and Harle- 
quin never speak a word, but dance their emotions, their love, and 
their penitence, act them in a dumb show—is, indeed, a drama 
of exposition. Mr. Barrie, who found a hero in a waiter and 
made a monarch of a butler, has now typified the artist in Panta- 
loon —a revelation which, being an instinctive democrat, Mr. 
Barrie knows to be as true as any and truer than most. 

But “ Pantaloon” is a mere fore-piece. It is in the three-act 
play that follows—* Alice Sit-by-the-Fire ”—that Mr. Barrie shows 
the real variety of his talents. The play opens vith Amy Grey 
and her brother Cosmo, eighteen and sixteen years old, respectively, 
discussing the expected arrival of their mother and father from 
India. They have not seen them since they were children, and 
Amy is confident that India will have turned them “ yellow ”— 
she accordingly moves some daffodils to an inconspicuous place 
in the room—while Cosmo is beset with the dread that his father 
will attempt to kiss him, and maps out an elaborate plan of cam- 
paign to avoid the catastrophe. This opening scene is in the very 
best Barrie vein, easy, charmingly natural, and abounding in his 
rare insight into the devious immaturities of boy and girl feeling. 
The parents arrive. Both are nervous, but the Colonel has himself 
well in hand, while Mrs. Grey (Miss Ellen Terry) is strung up 

with excitement. She over- 
whelms her son with em- 





merely one play by Mr. 
Barrie, but two, and in- 
ducing, as thovgh his prodi- 
gality knew no limits, Miss 
Ellen Terry to take the lead- 
ing role in one of them. 
First there is the curtain- 
raiser, “ Pantaloon,” — “a 
plea for an ancient family,” 
Mr. Barrie calls it. As so 
often at the touch of Mr. 


Barrie’s wand, we plunge 
delightfully and at once 


into a world of perfectly 
vivid and sympathetic un- 
reality. There are only five 
characters in the play— 
Clown, Pantaloon, Harle- 
quin, Columbine, and The 
Child, who is a Clown in the 
making. ‘The scene is laid 
in Pantaloon’s sitting-room, 
and all the characters are 
dressed as we have always 
known them on the panto- 
mime stage. The play turns 
on Columbine’s love for 
Harlequin, Columbine being, 
of course, Pantaloon’s 
daughter. The villain of the 
piece is Clown, who, as the 
leading member of the com- 
pany, threatens Pantaloon 
with dismissal unless Colum- 
bine consents to marry him. 
To save her father Colwm- 
bine agrees, and the wed- 








braces, almost paralyzes him 
with her emotionalism, and 
finally is goaded by his im- 
mobility to slap him sharply 
on the face. The Colonel, 
whose meeting with the 
youth has passed off ad- 
mirably, and is sketched by 
Mr. Barrie with inimitable 
deftness and restraint, ad- 
vises his wife to be more re- 
served in greeting Amy. She 
tries to be, and becomes cold 
and rebuffing, leaving the 
girl baffled and perplexed. 
Amy is in the romantic self- 
sacrificing stage of girlhood. 
She has been to five plays 
in one week, and all of them 
have turned on the visit of 
the “erring wife” to the 
man’s rooms, and her rescue 
from a most compromising 
predicament by a_ heroic 
friend (always a woman and 
always in “ evening dress ’’) , 
who confronts the man, and 
demands “ the letters,” and 
is ready, if need be, to pass 
herself off as his wife or to 
claim him as her “ affianced 
husband.” 

The chance soon comes for 
Amy to apply the knowledge 
of the world thus gained. 
Hardly has she met her 
parents than an old Indian 








ding-bells are ringing when 
Harlequin, in the approved 


Miss Ellen Terry as “ Mrs. Grey” in “ Alice Sit-by-the-Fire ” 
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friend of theirs, Stephen 
Rollo, one of Mrs. Grey’s 
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IN CUBA. THIS LEAF TOBACCO 
CUBA BY THE CUBAN LAND AND LEAF Co. 
SHAPED HERE-JUST AS THE FINEST SHERRY !S IMPORTED 
AND BOTTLED IN THIS COUNTRY. 


CASWELL CLUB CIGARS ARE MILD AND AT THE SAME TIME HAVE CHARACTER, 
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pet boys, drops in to welcome them. Rollo 
asks her to call round at his rooms that 
evening, including the Colonel in the invita- 
tion more by inference and as a matter of 
course than specifically. She accepts de- 
lightedly, and in return for some happy re- 
marks allows him to kiss her on the cheek— 
a kiss such as a matron of, let us say, forty- 
odd may, even in England, permit from a 
youth of, let us say, twenty-five without too 
much scandal. The perfect propriety and 
innocence of this particular kiss are, at any 
rate, made clear enough. But Amy over- 
hears both the kiss and the appointment— 
“the assignation,” she calls it—and jumps 
at once to the conclusion for which her 
round of plays has prepared her. Her moth- 
er is an “erring wife”; she herself must, 
therefore, play the part of the faithful and 
rescuing friend. Accordingly, in the second 
act she descends upon Rollo’s rooms—whom 
she has never met before—is rather put 
out by the fact that he is not in “ evening 
dress ” and has no “ man-servant,” like his 
stage prototypes, but manages to “ demand 
the letters,” and to confound him with talk 
about his wife—whose existence she assumes 
—and about “the other lady,” her mother, 
who is in love with him. They are still 
most amusingly fencing when the Colonel is 
announced. Amy hides in a cupboard. In 
a few minutes her mother arrives, and the 
situation takes on a tragic note. The moth- 
er discovers Amy in the cupboard, and tries 
first to get her husband away and then to 
distract. his attention while Amy escapes. 
But Amy, bent on her mission of salvation, 
and still thinking of her mother in the light 
of “an erring wife” whom it is her duty 
to rescue, refuses to budge; and when she 
is at last forced out of the cupboard and 











into the room, in the presence of all, she 
explains everything by claiming Rollo as her 
“ affianced husband.” Mother and daughter, 
of course, both believe that each has been 
guilty of an “indiscretion.” It is not until 
they go off to the theatre together that 
the mother really learns what has been in 
the girl’s mind all the time. Anxious to 
win her love at any cost, she encourages the 
illusion, and the whole of the third act is 
taken up with devices for arranging quar- 
rels with her husband, which it is the daugh- 
ter’s mission to compose. It can scarcely 
be denied that a certain unnaturalness creeps 
into the play at this point. To find a moth- 
er making capital out of her daughter’s be- 
lief that she has gone, or was on the point 
of going, astray, puts a strain on the audi- 
ence that even Mr. Barrie cannot quite ease. 
Moreover, Rollo, when he learns that Amy is 
Mrs. Grey’s daughter, and that, therefore, 
Mrs. Grey is the mysterious lady who is in 
love with him, takes the news and acts upon 
it in a frankly philistine way that un- 
doubtedly jars, and is, indeed, out of keep- 
ing with the atmosphere of the play. There 
are blemishes that disfigure; but they are 
very far from outweighing the delightful 
passages of wit and mocking burlesque and 
complete mastery over the elementary but 
unobvious moods and impulses of boyhood 
and girlhood. It is not the best kind of 
Barrie, but it is distinctly good, even for 
him. 





Evidence 


A GREEN subaltern, who was smoking 
while on duty, was reminded by a sentry 
who had seen many years’ service that it 
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was against the regulations to smoke near 
his post, and he advised the subaltern to 
throw his cigar away. He did so, and went 
on his rounds. The soldier then picked up 
the cigar, and was enjoying it quietly when 
the subaltern returned. 

“Why, how is this?” he asked. “I 
thought no smoking was allowed near your 
post?” 

“That’s true,” replied the sentry. “I’m 
merely keeping this alight for evidence 
against you in the morning.” 





Feminine Economy 


Tuk following letter was received from his 
sister by a New-Yorker who was away from 
home on a visit: 

“T am sending by mail a parcel contain- 
ing the golf-coat you wanted. As the brass 
buttons are heavy, I have cut them off to 
save postage. Your loving sister, 

J 

“ P.S.—You will find the buttons in the 
right-hand pocket of the coat.” 








United 


Encuisi Rector (to parishioner). “ Good 
morning, Thompson; I hear you have a son 
and heir?” 

PARISHIONER. “ Yes, sir; our household 
now represents the United Kingdom.” 

Rector. “ How so?” 

PARISHIONER. “ Why, you see, I am Eng- 
lish, my wife’s Irish, the nurse is Scotch, 
and the baby wails,” 























































After it is all over, why not this?—Indianapolis News. 








His Master’s Voice.—Pittsburg Dispatch. 

















The Perils of a Hero.—Newark Evening News. 


EVENTS OF THE 
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The Conqueror.—Cleveland Plain Dealcr. 


WEEK IN CARTOON 

















Ninety Years After—N. Y. World. 
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. Books and Bookmen 


(Continued from page 904.) 


beautiful things in life as the artist sees 
it. Since Mr. Tarkington made his advent 
with Monsieur Beaucaire, and staked his 
first claim as an American novelist dealing 
with a state of American life and condi- 
tions in The Gentleman from Indiana, noth- 
ing has so strengthened my faith in his 
power and ability to occupy this place with 
noble distinction as several of the sketches 
in this volume. If hope had lagged with 
the author’s reluctant pen, it found good 
reason to revive and-believe afresh after 
reading “The Aliens,’ “The Need of 
Money,” “ Hector,” and “ Mrs. Protheroe.” 

All this is preliminary to the announce- 
ment that Mr. Tarkington has begun a new 
novel, in which we may hail the return of 
the native. “The Conquest of Canaan” is 
a story of Indiana, the first instalment of 
which appears in the June number of Har- 
PER’S MAGAZINE. It is easy to perceive that 
the author is in his element, and is starting 
out on a story which is going to engage all 
his matured powers. Already it shows rich- 
ness of humor in character and descriptive 
writing, and promises a fresh and dramatic 
handling of a situation not unfamiliar to 
those who have lived in a town like Canaan, 
observed its crude environment and cruel 
injustice, or borne the brunt of its smug 
respectability, and striven to make headway 
against the cast-iron conventions of its so- 
cial laws. The author’s sympathies seem to 
be with his hero, Joe Louden, as yet; but 
there is something dormant in the girl, Ariel 
Tabor, raw and unkempt though she be, that 
forecasts surprises in her development. The 
story awakens the liveliest interest in its 
opening chapters, and will doubtless be fol- 
lowed from month to month for its own 
sake, and also because of its distinguished 
author, who has come into his own, and in 
this novel will, I believe, establish a repu- 
tation which his work has gone far to se- 
cure for him on two continents. 





The Land-Grabbers 


(Continued from page 901.) 


While these fraudulent surveys were be- 
ing run down information was brought to 
the Interior Department which led to the 
belief that much more serious land steals 


‘were being committed in Oregon on an en- 


tirely different line, and it was subsequently 
proved that these operations amounted to 
millions of dollars. This second exposure in 
Oregon came about through a quarrel among 
the conspirators — similar to the way in 
which the frauds in California were exposed. 

A few years ago Horace G. McKinley came 
out of the pineries of Michigan and Wis- 
consin to Oregon. He saw that a shrewd, 
wide-awake timber cruiser and seller could 
make a way for himself in that big ‘land 
so full of big timber. So he went to work 
industriously, and gathered together tracts 
of several thousand acres of land as agent. 
As his business grew he associated himself 
with another extensive timber-dealer, Clyde 
_Floyd, son of an Eastern timber man. Soon 
after this connection was formed a big tract 
of land was sold by the partners, but the 
Floyds got hold of the commissions and 
pocketed them. The result was a quarrel, 
and McKinley brought suit against the 
Floyds for $10,000. In order to frighten 
McKinley into withdrawing the suit Floyd 
threatened to expose the work of his former 
partner in the lieu-land frauds, but the 
young mar was not so easily frightened, 
believing that he had too many influential 
men with him in the deals to warrant ex- 
posure. But Floyd was true to his word, 
and told enough about the cases to lead to 
an investigation of them. 

Associated with McKinley in the lieu- 
land cases were S. A. D. Puter, Mrs. Emma 
L. Watson, United States Commissioner 
Marie L. Ware, D. W. Tarpley, and Frank 
H. Walgamott. Walgamott made a con- 
fession that resulted in the conviction of the 
persons just named, with the exception of 
Marie L. Ware. His confession also led to 
the indictment of Franklin Pierce Mays, a 
State Senator from Portland, Oregon. 
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The Cecil— Europe’s largest and finest Hotel — 


offers 


the greatest comfort and convenience to 


Americans visiting London. 











Inner Court, Hotel Cecil, London, during reception to 


M. Loubet, President of the French Republic, 1904. 


During the past two years the Hotel Cecil has numbered 
amongst its guests Princes, Presidents and Potentates. 
It has been specially chosen for the reception of the visit- 
ing representatives of Foreign Powers, of Colonial Ministers, 
and of other men of world-wide importance. 

And the Cecil offers an equally cordial welcome to every 
American who visits London: The arrangements of the 
Hotel are on cuch a comprehensive scale that it provides 
for elaborate accommodation and the most luxurious enter- 
tainment, or for the requirements of the travelling family 
or individual—comfort, convenience, elegance—and at 
modest prices. 

The Hotel Cecil, besides being the most centrally located, 
is the most comfortable hotel in England for American 
visitors. You will be able to do more, to see more, if 
you are staying at the Cecil, because the Hotel attendants 
are able to tell you what points to visit in and around 
London, and how to get to them comfortably, quickly, and * 
economically. They will tell you about all the points of 


A note addressed to the Manager, Hotel 
Cecil, London, England, will bring full 
particulars and a descriptive, illustrated 
booklet, containing valuable information 
about amusements and points of interest in 


London. 


interest, of all the sights which you will wish to see in and 
around London. And they will tell you how to reach 
each point comfortably and economically. 

The Hotel Cecil has accommodation for 800 guests in its 
quiet and comfortable sleeping apartments. Its ex- 
cellent dining rooms, its grill room, its fashionable res- 
taurant, its splendid drawing rooms, writing and other 
rooms, etc., help to make your stay in London very enjoya- 
ble. Here you can obtain the little comforts and luxuries 
to which you are accustomed. American requirements 
are understood and catered for; thus you obtain all the 
comforts that the mast luxurious hotel in Europe can offer 
without foregoing any of the things which an American likes. 

The cuisine of the Hotel Cecil is under the direction of 
Europe’s most famous chef. 

Luxurious motor cars, owned by the Hotel Cecil, and 
competent chauffeurs under the control of an expert 
superintendent, are always at the service of Hotel 
Guests. 


You can obtain a room in the Hotel Cecil 
from $1.25 per day, light and attendance 
included. In Table d’hote Room—Breakfast 
from 60 cents: Luncheon 85 cents: Dinner 
$1.25; or as elaborate a repast as you please, 
in the Restaurant, a la carte. 


Hotel Cecil Bureau, 913 Temple Court, New York City 
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The Choice Products of a 
Great Factory. 
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A set of segar bands mailed FREE 
on application. Address 


THE WALpokrF-AsTORIA SEGAR Co., 
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VALUABLE 
INFORMATION 
PERTAINING 

TO OIL 


A new, free, copyrighted 
book, by OttoG. Tague, Editor 
of The Oil News, the recog- 
nized oil organ, will be mailed 
to any address. 

This book gives detailed in- 
formation that all persons in- 

terested in oil should have. It 
tells how leases are obtained ; 
how companies should be or- 
ganized; how companies in 
which stockholders lost 
money during the past three 
years were organized and 
mismanaged; how money 
was lost; the only manner in 
which oil can be produced 
TO () profitably; the percentage of 
IL profits; gives data as to cost 
- of obtaining leases, drilling 
oY wells and operating same—in 
fact, contains reliable in- 
formation that leaves the 
reader fully posted on the production of pe- 
troleum and the profits to be made therefrom. 


THIS BOOK IS FREE FOR THE ASKING. 


A postal-card will bring it. It offers nothing for 
sale, but is given as a souvenir for the purpose of 
increasing the patronage of Zhe Oi/ News. 


OTTO G. TAGUE, 


Epitor ‘Tue O1L News,” 
311 Opera House Bik., Lima, O., U.S.A. 
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RICHFIELD SPRINGS, N. Y. 


For your summer outing. Situated in the Otsego Hills, 
where the altitude is high, the air cool and bracing, the out- 
door life delightful; for those suffering from gout, rheuma- 
tism and nervous diseases the sulphur baths and springs 
are the most efficacious in the world. 

A beautifully illustrated book of 128 pages describing these and other resorts along the 
Lackawanna Railroad, and containing a fascinating love story, entitled «« A Paper Proposal," 
sent for 10 cents in stamps. The edition is limited. Write for a copy to-day to T. W. Lee, 

, General Passenger Agent. Lackawanna Railroad, New York City. 








Elements of Navigation 
By W. J. HENDERSON 


It is a very clear and concise statement of essen- 
tial facts concerning the handling of a ship at 
sea, and furnishes information indispensable to 
every one connected with the navigation of a 
vessel.—Army and Navy Journal, New York. 


With Diagrams. $1.00 
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Removes all odor of perspiration: De 
@ tightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark, N.J, 
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SPENCERIAN 


PERFECT 


Steel Pens 


USED BY EXPERT AND CAREFUL 
PENMEN FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 
Sample card, 72 pens different patterns, 
will be sent for trialon receipt of6 cents in 
postage stamps. Ask forcard R, 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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recalla daintier and more pe ae my lotion to use 
— Senin, but you oweit to your face to test Woodbury’s 
Facial Cream. It'll make you need it. ¥ 

Send 10 «ts. for samples of all four preparations. 
The Andrew Jergens Co. Sole Licensee, Cincinnati, O 











TROUBLED WITH FAULTY IGNITION? 
We are ignition specialists. Our Apple 
Automatic Sparker 1s a portable storage 
battery charger that cures all ignition 
biles or gas engines should write to-day to 
THE DAYTON ELECTRICAL MFG, CO. 
145 Beaver Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 
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The manner in which the lieu-land frauds 
were committed may be best illustrated by 
reference to the famous “ seven-eleven ” 
tract —that is, the tract represented in 
Township 11, Range 7, East, Williamette 
Meridian, on which great numbers of fraud- 
ulent homestead entries were taken up by 
Puter, McKinley, and others under fictitious 
names. The information that this town- 
ship was to be included in the Cascade For- 
est Reserve was conveyed in advance to Mc- 
Kinley from Washington. McKinley and his 
associates Jost no time after this in filing 
their bogus claims to the land. 

It is not likely that a more barren and 
worthless tract of Jand than “seven- 
eleven” can be found in the United States, 
but it answered the purposes of the con- 
spirators very well, for they were getting it 
for next to nothing and expected to ex- 
change it for valuable land. The homestead 
filings in this tract were made, in some in- 
stances, by Mrs. Emma Watson, Maude 
Witte, and Frank H. Walgamott, but in 
most cases the claims were signed with 
fictitious names. One of the provisions of 
the land laws allows United States commis- 
sioners to receive filings and take final 
proofs. It was here that the usefulness of 
Marie L. Ware was made manifest. She 
was a United States commissioner at 
Eugenie, Oregon. The evidence shows that 
Miss Ware rushed through the homestead 
filings of Puter and McKinley’s followers. 

Another provision of the land law aided 
the conspirators. A “homesteader” who 
has filed his claim, instead of waiting for 
five years to receive his title to the land, 
may “commute ”—that is, he may receive 
a full title at once by paying to the gov- 
ernment $1 25 an acre for it. When some 
of these papers were being examined in 
Washington one of the clerks in the depart- 
ment became suspicious, and the matter was 
referred to C. E. Loomis, special agent in 
Oregon. T.oomis was taken care of by Puter 
and McKinley, and made a report highly 
favorable to their interests. He was sub- 
sequently indicted for conspiracy. S. B. 
Ormsby, ancther special agent, was sent out 
over the same ground, and he also made a 
favorable report and was also indicted. In 
the further investigation it was charged that 
Special Agent E. D. Stratford had _ been 
bribed and that the register and receiver 
of the Roseburg land office had been recreant 
in their duties. Both masde full confessions 
and were suspended from office. 

While these events were shaping them- 
selves, so many of the patents were being 
held up in Washington that Puter set out 
for the national capital with Mrs. Emma 
Watson. He had with him a letter from 
State Senator T. P. Mays to United States 
Senator Mitchell asking him to do all he 
could to put the patents through the Gen- 
eral Land Office. Mrs. Watson was intro- 
duced to the department as a hard-working 
woman, and it was represented that she had 
invested all her savings in the land. Puter 
subsequently confessed that at this time he 
paid $2000 to Senator Mitchell, who took 
him to Binger Hermann, then Commission- 
er of the General Land Office, and urged 
that the matter be pushed through. Her- 


_ mann sent for the reports and papers in the 


case, and then passed the matter up to As- 
sistant Commissioner — now Commissioner 
—Richards, who had thus far known_noth- 
ing of the transaction. None of the details 
that would have thrown light on the case 
were furnished to Richards, and, conse- 
quently, with everything regular on the face 
of the papers, he ordered them passed to 
patent, and Puter returned to Oregon, and 
turned oyer to his associates several thou- 
sand acres of land to which they had not 
the slightest claim. 





Movable History 


A TRAVELLER who passed through a small 
English town noticed a post on which was 
marked the height to which the river had 
risen during a recent flood. A 

“Do you mean to say,” he asked a native, 
“ that the river rose as high as that in 19—?” 

“Oh no,” replied the native; “but the 
village children used to rub off the original 
mark, so the mayor ordered it to be put 
higher up, so as to be out of their reach,’ 
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Our Trade in Automobiles 


Tue fact that practically a million dol- 
lars’ worth of automobiles and parts thereof 
have been exported from the United States 
sinee the beginning of the present calendar 
year lends interest to the following compila- 
tion, prepared by the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, showing the imports and 
exports of automobiles in the commerce of 
the United States. : 

The first record of the importation of 
foreign-built automobiles into the United 
States was for the fiscal year 1901, when 26 
automobiles, valued at $43,126, were Im- 
ported into the country. Since that year, 
however, the imports have steadily in- 
creased, having grown from 26 in 1901 to 
423 in 1904, while their value (ineluding 
automobile parts) has increased from $47,- 
471 in 1901 to $1,446,303 in the last fiscal 
year. 


Where Our Autos come From 


During the last fiscal year France sup- 
plied 86 per cent. of the importations of 
automobiles into the United States, the 
value of the imports from that country be- 
ing nearly seven times as much as the com- 
bined value of the imports from all other 
countries. From France 368 automobiles, 
valued at $1,117,494, were iniported, while 
from all other countries the total number 
was 55, valued at $176,666. The relative 
rank of the various countries in the im- 
portation of automobiles into the United 
States during the last fiscal year is as 
follows: France, 368; Germany, 22; Eng- 
land, 15; Italy, 13; Ireland, 1; Switzerland, 
3; Cuba, 1. The rate of duty assessed on 
importations of automobiles and parts of is 
45 per cent. ad valorem, and the aggregate 
amount of duties paid on the total imports 
thereof since 1901 is $1,373,835, having been 
$21,359 in 1901, $247,590 in 1902, $454,050 
in 1903, and $650,836 in 1904. 


American Export of Autos 


The exportations of automobiles of do- 
mestic manufacture have been recorded only 
since 1902. In that year the total exporta- 
tion of automobiles and parts thereof was 
$948,528; in 1903 the total had increased 
to $1,207,064, and by 1904 the total was 
$1,895,605; while for the ten months of the 
fiscal year 1905, for which figures are avail- 
able, the total is $1,876,063, thus indicating 
a record of over $2,200,000 for the complete 

‘year, which ends with the present month. 





Plague and Insurance 


In India physicians are making strenuous 
efforts to encourage the people to undergo 
inoculation against the plague, but the 
masses do not take very kindly to the treat- 
ment, and as a result some novel and inter- 
esting plans have been proposed to secure its 
adoption. It was suggested to the govern- 
ment of Bombay that it should pay 100 
rupees to the family of any person who 
should die from the plague within one year 
after inoculation. The governinent, however, 
declined to entertain this proposition, and 
while it is officially committed to inocula- 
tion, it is rather lukewarm in its practical 
support of the treatment. The adherents of 
inoculation then addressed themselves to the 
insurance companies, and urged that they 
undertake the business of insuring against 
plague, and make a lower rate to those who 
had been inoculated. 

_. This might possibly lead to a policy sim- 
ilar to that pursued by insurance companies 
in Germany, where consumptive policy-hold- 
ers receive medical treatment in specially 
maintained sanitariums. Thus in India med- 
ical treatment could be given to policy-hold- 
ers who had been inoculated, as it is known 
that by using antiplague serum the danger 
_of death can be even further reduced. As 
there are sometimes as many as a million 
deaths a year from this dread disease, the 
necessity of thorough preventive measures is 
apparent. 
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.33 CALIBER RIFLES 
The Winchester Model 1886 .33 Caliber is 
the highest-powered rifle made in take-down 
style. It is popular with big-game hunters 
on account of the take-down feature and 
hard-hitting qualities of the cartridge. The 
latter is loaded with smokeless powder and 
a 200-grain, soft point, metal patched bullet, 
which has special mushrooming qualities, 
owing to its size and high velocity. It isa 
particularly desirable rifle for hunting big 
game generally shot at fairly long range. 

” Winchester Guns and Ammunition Are Sold Everywhere 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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“TRUST THE PEOPLE” 


Thos. Jefferson. 


“TRUST THE PEOPLE” 


UPRIGHT AND HONORABLE DEALINGS. 


Abraham Lincoln. 
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JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 





The People Hold Nearly 6,000,000 Policies 
in The Prudential. 
for The Prudential, and you 

can “Trust the People.” 


INSURE IN 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 


Write for Particulars of Policies Dept. T. 
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AT THE ENGLISH ZOO. 
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